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and this label means the Steel is good 






to Good Steel in: DESKS + TABLES 
CABINETS 
VENETIAN 
WASTE 
MACHINES 


Your Guide 


















There’s nothing else like STEEL. For office desks, chairs, 


filing cabinets, venetian blinds, waste baskets, tables, and 


DAVENPORTS SETTEES «+ FILING 





CHAIRS 








LOCKERS + SUPPLY CABINETS + BOOKCASES « 












BLINDS «+ AIR CONDITIONERS + DESK TRAYS 













business machines, you can’t beat it. It’s so rugged, strong, 
good-looking and long-lasting. And the U-S°S Label is the 


mark of quality steel—backed by the engineering skill and 
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DRAPERY FIXTURES «+ FANS 


manufacturing knowledge of the world’s foremost steelmakers. 


LISTEN T the “‘Hou’ of Mystery” presented by United States Steel on the radio every Sunday evening. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 

UNITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN 
STEEL & WIRE c¢ ARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CYCLONE FENCE 
DIVISION+FEDERA SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY+ NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY® OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY+*UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY* UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY:-UN! I ES LY MPANY*UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY*VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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It is a year since Japan and Ger- 
many were beaten into surrender, yet 
as this is written, no clear plans have 
been formulated for making peace offi- 
cial. 

It is apparent to everyone by this 
time that much of the blame for this 
situation can be laid at the door of 
Russia. She has persistently refused to 
compromise. 

What has not been so apparent be- 
fore but which is becoming obvious to 
even the most naive is that Russia’s 
dilatory tactics do not spring from a 
childish pique but from very mature, 
well thought out and exceedingly sin- 
ister plans. Communism thrives on un- 
rest, so it is good business from Rus- 
sia’s viewpoint to prolong and aggra- 
vate world unrest. 

* x * 

From the Soviet viewpoint, com- 
munism must be international to sur- 
vive. So, they reason, they must work 
through the Communists in other coun- 
tries to disrupt the existing order in 
-those nations. 

The Nazis, the Fascists and the 
Japs by a combination of propaganda 
and fear backed by force upset the en- 
tire world. ‘How close they came to 
winning their wicked way is too fright- 
ening to contemplate. Now it would 
seem that we have not unseated the 
driver but merely allowed him to 
change horses. Russia is just as ruth- 
less a dictatorship as Germany ever 
was under Hitler. And certainly Rus- 
sia’s annexation or domination of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, Estonia, Finland, Poland, 
Rumania and other once-sovereign na- 
tions makes Hitler a rank amateur. 

America is the only nation in the 
world strong enough to thwart Russia’s 
schemes. So it is no wonder that she 
fights us so tenaciously. But she’s fight- 
ing us in her own way. Unlimited 
money for propaganda is being used to 
mislead and inflame. All sorts of false 
doctrines are being preached. Rabble 
rousing to an unprecedented extent is 
being carried on. Un-Americanism to 
a degree which would not be permitted 
in other countries flourishes unhin- 
dered. Men and women of excellent 
character are assailed because they 
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sense the growing danger and courage- 
ously speak out. The situation has 
reached a point where honest men are 
handicapped almost to despair. 

* * ok 

But it's a long lane that has no 
turning. As a result of aroused public 
opinion, the Federal Government is 
now embarked on a determined cam- 
paign to offset communist activities. 
This is the culmination of many months 
of warning by the FBI of the treason- 
ous manner in which American Com- 
munists were furthering Russia’s for- 
eign policy and stirring up strikes to 
create disunity and retard industry’s 
efforts to get back to full production 
and full employment. The Govern- 
ment’s awakening is revealed by the 
speech made in June by Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom C. Clark before the Chicago 
Bar Association. He called a spade a 
spade: 

“No one but a complete ‘crackpot’ 
can be deluded by what we see going 
on today. We know that there is a na- 
tional and international conspiracy to 
divide our people, to discredit our in- 
stitutions, and to bring about disre- 
spect for our Government. Why should 
we blind ourselves to obvious facts? 

“Here is a deep-seated and vicious 
plot to destroy our unity—the unity 
without which there would be no United 
States. .. . In the Black Bible of their 
faith [the Communists] seek to cap- 
ture the important offices in labor 
unions, to create strikes and dissen- 
sions, and to raise barriers to the efforts 
of lawful authorities to maintain civil 
peace. .. . No country on earth, and 
no government, can long endure this 
vicious attack, . . . They are driving 
law enforcement in this country to the 
end of its patience.” 

It is comforting to know that our 
Government has at long last decided to 
stop acting like an ostrich. You can’t 
avoid a thing by pretending you don't 
see it. 


Cordially, 
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Imagine Me-Being 
Whispered to! 


...and hearing every word, thanks to my 
new Zenith Hearing Aid. 

It’s a pleasant change from being whis- 
pered about because I was so reluctant to 
wear an aid. 

I was actually penalizing my friends as 
much as myself, too. They had to shout to 
make me hear—and I hated to be shouted at. 

That’s changed since the day I put on my 
Zenith. Wear it as casually as eyeglasses — 
and get more fun out of life than I ever 
dreamed was in it. 

Yes... getting a Zenith Hearing Aid was 
the smartest thing I ever did for myself 
and my friends! 


Try the New 
Super-powered Hearing Aid 


e@ Exclusive 4-Position Tone Control—ad- 
justs instantly to your individual hearing 
needs with the flick of 
your finger. 

@ Neutral-color Ear- 
phone and Cord — actu- 
ally as little noticeable 
as eyeglasses. 

© Only $50 complete, 
ready-to-wear. 





Also Available: The New Zenith 
Bone Conduction Hearing Aid. $50 
FREE! A new, informative booklet which 
frankly discusses the problem of impaired 
hearing—and how it may be helped without 
needless embarrassment. Send for your free 
copy, today. 


r——-PASTE ON PENNY POST CARD AND MAIL=—~— 


1! ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. PA-8B : 
6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois j 
1 Please send in plain envelope Free Booklet ; 
; described above. \ 
gg” . sere eee ewes : 
i pO Eee ee a ee : 
; City... State r 
a COPYRIGHT 1946, ZENITH RADIO CORP... oe oe ae ee oe ! 
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“... LOVE MEANS NOTHING in more things 
than tennis when a man forgets his hair. 
How in the world can he comb that tangled 
mop? It’s so lifeless. And that awful loose 
dandruff! He’s got Dry Scalp! I’m going 
to tell him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 





Hatt looks berrér..: 
scal reels better... 
when you check 


CAN THIS BE the same man? Yes, and 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can do as much for 
you. A few drops a day and your hair stays 
natural, easy to comb... no more itchiness 
and loose dandruff. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
supplements the natural scalp oils 
contains no alcohol or other drying ingre- 
dients. Use it also with massage before every 
shampoo. It gives double care . . . to both 
scalp and hair... and it’s more economical 
than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


REG. Uv. 6. PAT. or, 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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Ourselves 





Balanced: To my way of thinking. 
no magazine can print only what I “like 
best” to the exclusion of what others “like 
best” and get away with it. Your set-up 
appears to be so well thought out to bal- 
ance individual tastes that I hesitate to 
suggest you add to or take from the fea- 
tures, text and pictures as proposed. 

J. W. Schell, Hanover, Pa. 


In Memoriam: We hear a lot these 
days about “living” memorials. Civic im- 
provements designated as war memorials 
may survive a short time but a monument 
may survive the ages. In Raymond, Wis., 
is a granite shaft with the names of every 
Civil War veteran that went from Ray- 
mond. The town has voted to raise a shaft 
to the World Wars I and II veterans. 
They wish to preserve their heroes’ names. 
When a man serves his country let his 
name be cut in a solid granite shaft. 

R. G. Dawson, Franksville, Wis. 


. . - Each state should adopt a fa- 
vorite tree as a state memorial to its vet- 
erans who died in all our nation’s wars. 
It would be a splendid way of honoring 
them. 

C. Stewart Peterson, Baltimore,-Md. 


. . . PATHFINDER recently printed a 
letter which stated that public funds being 
spent for statues to the war dead could 
far better be used for “living”? memorials 
such as recreation centers, etc. May I add 
modern sewage disposal systems to the 
list? Hundreds of cities are dressing up 
their front yards with costly memorials. 
But these same communities are befouling 
the very cause for which G.I. Joe died. 
namely, America in its natural state. 

G. H. Kern, Livingston, Mont. 


[Protection of the health of future Ameri- 
cans through conservation of the nation’s 
natural resources and beauty would indeed 
be a noble tribute —Ed.] 


No Bet. A national lottery to sup- 
port our schools and overcome illiteracy in 
the U.S.? No. Of course there is room for 
improvement in our schools, but there is 
not a child in the U.S. that is not within 
reach of a school where he could at least 
learn to read and write if the parents were 
interested enough to see to it. But there 
are millions of parents who would spend 
their last cent for lottery tickets rather 
than for the education of their children. 

C. P. Laverty, Bellvue, Col. 


On Korea: In a recent issue of PATH- 
FINDER the story’ on Korea greatly dis- 
tressed my husband and me... . We feel 
that it was entirely misleading and untrue 
as regards Jap rule in Korea. ... Your 
writer makes the astounding statement 
that “Korea hadn’t really been misruled 





by Japan. As Asiatic colonial governments 
go, the Japanese regime in Korea had been 
enlightened, comparable to U.S. rule of 
the Philippines. ...” ... The fact is that 
. . - her (Japan’s) rule was nothing but 
the severest oppression and exploitation. 
. . « My husband is a medical missionary 
and we lived in Chefoo, China, just across 
the gulf from Korea. Our children went 
over to Pyengyang, Korea, to high school 
and we were over there frequently and 
know whereof we speak. 
Mrs. W. L. Berst, Orlando, Fla. 

[The important line was: “As Asiatic 

colonial governments go.—Ed.] 


"What Price Glory?" It’s ridiculous 
that unnecessary page boys in the U.S. 
Senate receive such high wages ($167.30 
after taxes). As a technical sergeant my 
husband was serving his country 24 hours 
a day on the beaches of Salerno and re- 
ceiving only $114 base pay. And I who 
kept an apartment ($8 a week), had the 
upkeep of an automobile and saved all al- 
lotment checks, worked at a Civil Service 
job that netted me about $110 per month 
after tax deduction. Isn’t our Government 
going to extremes? 
Army Wife, Ebensburg, Pa. 


... As one of-the taxpayers who pay 
Robert, the page boy, his $167.30 a month 
might I ask him please not to rest his feet 


Pathfinder Photo 


Robert! take your foot off that chair. 


on the Capitol armchairs while adjusting 
his clothes. If he is too tuckered out to 
bend all the way over, perhaps a footstool 
could be provided. 

Otto E. Froehlich, Somerville, N.J. 


Freedom: Truly and well stated, 
“Along the American Way” (when you say 
that we should become the world’s school- 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 


cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $1.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 53, Number 27. 
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This young fellow has learned a 
lesson that will serve him well through life. 
He keeps teeth clean by regular brushing 
with our Baking Soda. Used as a powder 


on the brush it cleans 
effectively and helps 
brighten teeth to their 
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natural color, has a re- he hig 
freshing after-taste. 4, a <\ 
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OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
“Am & Hammer” is 


pure Bicarbonate of 
A G.. Soda. In solution it’s a 
/ good cleansing gargle 
| for young and old. 
Hf ¢- Mother wisely keeps an 
extra package in the 
medicine cabinet handy for the whole family 
to use because it’s so economical. A package 


costs just a few cents, at the grocer’s. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5,N.Y. 
Please send me FREE BOOK describing 
uses of Baking Soda; also a set of Colored 


Bird Cards. (Please print name and 
This offer good only in the United States 


address) 


Z-84 


Street Address 





City or Town 
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house of freedom). Long ago I realized 
that history proved that mankind as a 
whole did not appreciate freedom. Also, 
history shows that another fallacy is that 
education of the masses raises their moral- 
ity or thinking capacity, but it does show 
a greater opportunity for perversion of 
their minds. It seems to me education of 
the general kind produces a feeling of 
helplessness, because they expected great 
results from the words: “High school 
graduate,” etc. As is well known, few bene- 
fit from schooling. Their eyes are on a 
mess of pottage, not honest toil. 
M. F. Thomson Jr., New Orleans, La. 


The Golden Pig: I read and hear. a 
lot about city people not being able to buy 
meat; I predicted this when OPA put a 
ceiling price on livestock. OPA caused me 
to cut my hogs to one brood sow and I 
wouldn’t have her if it wasn’t for raising 
meat for my own family because I lose 
money on every hog I sell. If hog prices 
stay the same for another year, pork is 
surely going to be scarce. 

A. A; McGuire, Dukedom, Tenn. 


. « » There was a great cry going up 
among packers that people who raise live- 
stock were holding it off the market. Now, 
Mr. Packer, how long ago was it that the 
farmer couldn’t sell a head of stock be- 
cause strikes had closed the markets? 

Melvin R. Steward, Fairfax, S.D. 


Fearless Filipino: A story in the 
World section of PATHFINDER said: “Pri- 
vately, Filipino leaders admitted it might 
be better if independence were postponed. 
No Filipino leader dared say so.” That 
statement should be corrected. Candidate 
Moncado campaigned for the presidency 
by declaring for dominion status 
rather than independence. And Moncado 
had a large following who wished to re- 
main under the U.S. 

William J. Clark, Spring Valley, Minn. 

{[Moncado was a minor candidate who 
never had much chance.—Ed.] 


A Salute: In regard to PATHFINDER’S 
article “How It Feels To Starve,” Dr. 
Hewlett, at the time the picture of the 
Dutch prisoners was taken, was a major in 
the U.S. Medical Corps. Dr. Hewlett is 
an outstanding example of all the fine and 


| decent things the medical profession stands 


for. He was severely punished in cold 
brutal winter weather for attempting to 
relieve the bad conditions in that camp. 
His day-by-day living habits were a source 
of inspiration. I am grateful for having 
known him for I have known a truly great 
man. 

Sgt. Robert L. Aldrich, 

Bruns General Hospital, 

Santa Fe, N.Mex. 


[Sgt. Aldrich refers to Dr. Thomas VW. 
Hewlett, New Albany, Ind.—Ed.] 


Brief letters from readers on subjects 
of current interest are cordially welcomed. 
Address: PATHFINDER, 1323 M St., NW, 
Washington 5, D.C, 





"Its true! For less than 4 
a day you can have 





IMAGINE IT! Automatic hot water costs 
the average family less than 4c a day 


with a handsome new Duo-Therm 
Fuel Oil Water Heater! 


Plenty of hot water—even on the 
heaviest washdays! And a Duo-Therm 
uses cheap fuel oil—available every- 
where—no gas or electric connections 
are needed! 

You can install a Duo-Therm Fuel 
Oil Water Heater anywhere—in the 
kitchen, utility room or basement— 
wherever it’s most convenient. 

It’s time that you enjoyed the’com- 
fort and economy of automatic hot 
water, like tens of thousands of Duo- 
Therm owners are now doing! 

SEND THE COUPON NOW and get the 


| whole story! 


IN WATER HEATERS -ITS 


DvO-yHERM 


America’s Largest Manufacturer 
. of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 





© 1946, Motor Wheel Corp. 





ree ene Sennen I 
| DUO-THERM Division of Motor Wheel Corporation | 
| Dept. PF-W3, Lansing 3, Michigan | 
| would like to know more about Duo-Therm | 

| Water Heoters; Duo-Therm Home Heaters. 
| (Check one or both.) Please print. | 
| Name | 
| | | 
| Address | 
| | City "P.O. Zone County s | 
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Carore Lanpts, star of Arnold Pressburger’s “A SCANDAL IN PARIS,” portrays 
the comfort of Beautyrest slumber. 


Some friendly advice—if you 
NEED A NEW BEAUTYREST MATTRESS! 


So many people want to relax on luxurious new 
. : : 

Beautyrests, your dealer can’t oblige everyone,SO... 
—be wise and order your Beautyrest NOW! Then, if 


you do have to wait, it won’t be for long. 


Remember, nothing’s more important to your com- 
fort, relaxation, or well-being than a good mattress. 
That’s why a Beautyrest is always the best buy! 
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springs. In the ordinary inner-spring 
(top), coil springs are joined together, go 
down together, forming hollows. 


But Beautyrest’s 837 coil springs are inde- 
pendent, not joined together. Each separately 
cushions your hips, shoulders. legs *- 


. gives 
you gloriously buoyant comfort! 


® Good construction counts! That’s why 
a Beautyrest lasts so much longer. 


Beautyrest is so well built it does not sag, 
get lumpy or out of shape. Its patented sag- 
proof border stays neat, firm, resilient. 

No wonder Beautyrest comfort is guaran- 


teed for at least ten...yes ten...full years! 


Beautyrest by §|M 


fre U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MAKER OF OTHER FINE-QUALITY BEDDING 


AND THE WORLD’S ONLY ELECTRONIC BLANKET 


Look for more than good “looks!” 4, Other mattresses may not give you 


prewar value today—but Beautyrest will! 


For little more than 1¢ a night, vou enjoy 
the same fine construction . . . superb tailor- 
ing Beautvrest offered vou before the war. 
It’s a grander value than ever! 

So order your new Beautyrest now! Even 


if vou do have a short waif, it'll be worth it! 
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Winston Pote from Shostal 


The Cover. It’s a front view 
of “1600 Pennsylvania Ave.” The 
oldest public building in the Capi- 
tal, it officially became the White 
House when President Theodore 
Roosevelt lived there. Previously it 
was called “The President’s House,” 
“The President’s Palace’ and the 
“Executive Mansion.” 

John Adams was the first Presi- 
dent to occupy it. When the flag is 
flying (center, on roof) it indicates 
the President is at home. 

* ~ * 

Sports. “What single new de- 
partment would you prefer to see 
in PATHFINDER?” we asked in plan- 
ning your bigger magazine. Sports 
topped the answers from men read- 
ers. The sixth edition of Patu- 
FINDER sports appears on page 52. 
P.S. It’s not for men only. 

7 . - 
Quiz. What do the British think of 
how we run our country? 

(See A British View of U.S., 

Pp. 25-) 

What is today’s most popular radio 
show? 

(Seé Tops for Summer, p. 40.) 
Is it possible to arrange the calendar 

so Christmas will always fall on 

Monday? 

(See World Calendar, p. 15.) 
Is there a definite link between 

Communists in the U.S. and the 

Kremlin? 

~ (See Communism in U.S., p. 

18.) 

How are the coal mines doing under 

Government supervision? 

(See Federal Coal, Inc., p. 13.) 
What’s the price of a telephone in 

a private car? 

(See Telephones Go Traveling, 

p. 50.) 

What are our schools doing toward 
promoting world peace? 

(See Schools’ One World, p. 

48.) 

Why is the spirit of the fourth Earl 
of Sandwich restless? 

(See Breadless Tidbits, p. 38.) 
How will John Bull spend that U.S. 

loan? 

(See Britain’s Springboard, p. 

17.) 

How long should engagements last? 

(See Tests Tell, p. 37.) 


Ceri by the Truckload 























Vegetables and their vitamins are vital to the nation’s health. 
Motor trucks are vital in getting them to your table, fast and fresh. 


From one Florida market, 50 kinds of fresh fruits and vegetables 
are shipped by truck to 26 states, ranging from Kansas to New 
Hampshire. At Los Angeles, more than 81 per cent of these 
“vital vitamins” arrive in trucks. Fruit and vegetable farmers 
alone employ more than 100,000 trucks in growing and harvest- 
ing crops. And that’s not all... thousands more are used to 
haul the produce to processing plants and wholesale warehouses, 
to deliver it to grocery stores and kitchen doors. 


Ranking high among the motor trucks which serve as the 
country’s “vitamin vehicles” are powerful, reliable, economical 
GMCs. For in GMC’s wide variety of models... % to 20 
tons ... there’s an ideal truck type for every type of hauling job. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S TEREAT to call Congress into special session if the OPA 
resurrection law fails to work is political window-dressing. Save for 
a national calamity it's hardly likely the lawmakers will get back to 
Washington before January. 

MANY NEW FACES will pack next Congress. Already 11 Representatives and six 
Senators have been defeated for renomination, most of them Democrats. 


NO RELIEF in the railroad freight car shortage is foreseen before spring. 
NEW BLACK MARKET in college entrance field is looming. With veterans crowding 


school doors, middlemen are going about offering colleges donations 
and endowments for enrollment of a favored son or nephew. 


BUYERS' STRIKES are rapidly losing popularity with rank-and-file of organized 
labor. When buyers quit buying, the laboring man gets laid off. 

PRICES OF FOOD, most officials believe, will shake out at a new level about 15% 
~ above June 30 .. . and stick there. Wiping out food subsidies will 
account for 10% of the rise. 

U.S. RELATIONS WITH LATIN—AMERICA are deteriorating. Main reason is that our 
diplomats have blundered, Braden most of all. He's on his way out. 


IF REPUBLICANS GAIN CONTROL of the House next year, look for another Pearl 
Harbor investigation. They'll also look over the billions loaned 
secretly by RFC, often to Administration favorites. 


SOUTHERN STATE LEADERS have discussed abolishing primary elections since the 
Supreme Court decision struck down restrictions against Negroes 
voting. 

CIO—PAC LEADERS have gone sour on Henry Wallace and are ready to drop him as 
their favorite for presidential nomination. They say he didn't stand 

. up for Labor on the issue of the Case bill and ducked Truman's emer- 
gency labor bill. 

OFFICIALS THINK WAR WITH RUSSIA is a growing possibility and little by little 
the American people will be told facts which seem to our Government as 
warranting preparation for war. Latest frank statement from Byrnes is 
the first of a series. 


POLITICAL DIFFERENCES IN CHINA stand no chance of being settled unless Russia 
tells the Communists to co-operate, which isn't likely to happen. 

More and more China looks like another Spain, another first battle- 
ground for a world war. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY will be termed "parental delinquency" by the FBI which 
says parents and not law enforcement officers are to blame for the 
high rate of crime among adolescents. 

GROWING U.S.—CUBA DISHARMONY was indicated recently when Rau San Martin, Cuban 
president, kept Agriculture Secretary Anderson waiting in a hot office 
for more than an hour before he'd see him. Anderson was in Cuba to 
discuss the sugar contract. 


WORLD FOOD PROBLEM will continue difficult for another year, but won't get out 
of hand. 

CUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE study by an intra-Government committee won't be com— 
pleted before next year. When it is, it won't recommend legislation. 
Meanwhile unions are pushing the idea, industry by industry. 

HOW MUCH SYNTHETIC RUBBER we'll manufacture and how much natural rubber we'll 
import will be worked out when Congress enacts law to sell synthetic 
plants to private owners. 

LOWER TAXES FOR CORPORATIONS next year seem improbable but cuts for individuals 
will probably be voted in time to have new withholding tax rate begin 
by July 1, 1947. 


TRUMAN WILL PROCLAIM the official end of the war around mid-1947. If he 


~ doesn't, Congress will. 
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The Nation 


Reorganization 


LaFollette-Monroney act cuts down 
committees, steps up efficiency, 
provides pensions, curbs lobbyists 


High among overworked phrases on 
Capitol Hill is “things’ll be different next 
year.” 

Last week, for a change, the phrase 
had the impact of law. Things would be 
different. For the first time since 1921 
Congress had voted itself modern ma- 
chinery. 

To headline readers the big thing in 
the Reorganization Act might seem to be 
a salary increase ($2,500 cash, $2,500 ex- 
pense account) that boosts Congressmen’s 
salaries to $15,000 per year. (It has cost 
more to be a Congressman than the 
$10,000 paid since 1925; Truman had rec- 
ommended $20,000.) 

Committees. But the great history- 
making change is reduction in House and 
Senate standing committees, sources of all 
Federal legislation. When the new 8oth 
Congress assembles in January, there'll be 
15 Senate committees instead of 33; 19 
House committees instead of 48. 

Said Rep. Mike Monroney (D.-—Okla.) 
who with Sen. LaFollette (R.-Wis.) spon- 
sored the act: “The bill replaces our 
crazy-quilt committee structure with a 
simplified system of committees corre- 
sponding with the major areas of public 
policy.” 

Besides increasing efficiency of com- 
mittee meetings, cutting down confusion 
on what committee should handle which 
bill, the consolidation system provides that 
Representatives shall serve on only one 
committee, Senators on two. (One Sen- 
ator now sits on 10.) Henceforth legisla- 





tors won't have to be overworked experts 
in half a dozen different fields. 

Spending. Whereas appropriations 
for Federal spending, and the taxes that 
pay for it, have been handled by four 
separate committees (often without full 
knowledge of the other’s work), the new 
rule calls for a joint meeting of the four 
committees. They will decide (1) how 
much the Government will spend during 
the year, (2) and how much of that can 
be absorbed by taxes. If taxes won't cover 
the spending, decision. to embark on defi- 
cit-spending must be voted on by Con- 
gress. Once that is agreed upon, commit- 
tees can allocate funds appropriated. 

Other points: 

Pension. Members 62 or over will be 
allowed to retire on a pension after six 
years’ service. 

All action on minor claims, pension 
and local bills will be handled by the-¥ed- 
eral agency involved. 

All congressional lobbyists from now 
on will have to register their names, em- 
ployers and expenses so Congress can keep 
check on them, 

Congress will adjourn each year from 
August to January. 


May’s Big Heart 


In the big, marble-columned Senate 
caucus room, the Senate’s probe into the 
affairs of the munitions-making Garsson 
brothers and their friend Rep. Andrew J. 
May (D.-Ky.) moved slowly on. 

There was still no proof that May, on 
whom most of the probing centered, had 
accepted bribes from the Garssons for 
helping them get contracts. 

Mission Pierre. Some of the details 
the Mead committee turned up were 
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CONGRESS REMODELLERS. Co-authors Monroney (left) and LaFollette. (SEE: Reorganization) 
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DON'T BLAME ME. Dr. Garsson says shells not 
defective. (SEE: May's Big Heart) 


highly colorful. There was the wedding 
party for Murray Garsson’s daughter at 
the swank Hotel Pierre in New York. A 
group of high-ranking officers from the 
Army’s Chemical Warfare branch _at- 
tended at Garsson’s expense (also at the 
Government’s). Rep. May was there and 
he, too, allowed Garsson to pay his hotel 
bill, 

There was a colorful climax, too, 
when Rep. May, subpoenaed by the Sen- 
ators, had a “heart attack” the day before 
he was- scheduled to appear before the 
committee. 

Defectives. There was also a grim- 
mer aspect of the probe. A General testi- 
fied that many of the 4.2-inch shells of 
which the Garssons were chief producers 
had been defective. They sometimes ex- 
ploded prematurely; 29 American soldiers 
had been killed as a result. But the Army 
admitted that the fuses, which caused the 
trouble, were not made by the Garssons. 

The feeling persisted that the Gars- 
son-May case might not be the big scandal 
of World War II. A $78 million dollar 
enterprise, no matter how crooked, was 
still small-time stuff in a war during which 
the Government regularly spent three or 
four times that amount in a single day. 


Pearl Harbor, Concluded 


After months of hearings a special 
Senate-House committee investigating 
Pearl Harbor (for the eighth time) finally 
blamed the attack on Japan. 

Eight of the 10 committeemen .found 
no evidence that President Roosevelt and 
his advisors “tricked” Japan into attack- 
ing. The other two, Senators Ferguson of 
Michigan and Brewster *of Maine, said 
FDR knew war was imminent and failed 
to take actions “essential to the defense 
of Pearl Harbor.” 

They made similar charges against 
War Secretary Stimson, Navy Secretary 
Knox, General Marshall, Admiral Stark 
and Major General Gerow, Assistant Chief 
of Staff. 

Also in the minority report, Ferguson 
was sure the joint committee didn’t get 
all the information to which the public is 
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entitled about international negotiations 
bearing on the inquiry. 

Screen. He complained that Miss 
Grace Tully, FDR’s secretary, was per- 
mitted to “screen” Roosevelt’s official cor- 
respondence to determine which parts of it 
related to Pearl Harbor. 

“IT feei the hearing was very bene- 
ficial, said Ferguson, ‘“‘but I hope some day 
we'll get all the diplomatic information.” 

Brewster was certain that the “whole 
question of whether it would have been 
possible to avoid war by proper diplomatic 
action and thus avert the Pearl Harbor 
tragedy was left largely unexplored.” 

Added Ferguson: “We don’t want the 
people and historians to believe we had all 
the facts.” 


OPA Again 


When Truman vetoed the original 
OPA extension bill; Democratic leaders in 
Congress were on the spot. They had to 
draw up something, not only to save their 


own faces, but to save Truman from 
blame for killing OPA. 
The bill they wrote and Truman 


signed does extend OPA as an agency until 
June 30, 1947. It restores rent ceilings at 
June 30 levels. ‘But it lifts ceilings, tem- 
porarily at least, from meats, fats, oils, 
poultry and eggs, dairy products, grains, 
cottonseed, soybean oil and tobacco. It 
1940 prices (plus increased costs 
since) as a basis for price ceilings rather 
than the higher 1941 prices called for in 
the disputed “Taft amendment.” It shifts 
control over scarce food products from 
OPA to the Agriculture Department. 
Decontrollers. Most important change, 
however, is the establishment of a three- 
man “decontrol board” which has final 


sets 


say as to which products will be controlled 
and which will not. All of the products on 
which ceilings were lifted by the bill (ex- 
cept tobacco, poultry and eggs) will auto- 
matically come back under control Aug. 
21 unless the decontrol board rules other- 


HAPPY PEOPLE. President and OPA Administrator Porter (left) at signing. 
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wise. Ceilings on tobacco, poultry and 
eggs will be restored only if the board spe- 
cifically votes them back. 

Obviously, the views of the members 
of the decontrol board will largely deter- 
mine how much OPA there will be during 
the next year. To be chairman of the 
board, Truman nominated Roy L. Thomp- 
son, 68, President of the Federal Land 
Bank of New Orleans, who first came to 
Washington in 1933 with the Farm Credit 
Administration. The other two members 
are Daniel Bell, who resigned as Under 
Secretary of the Treasury last year to take 
a private banking job; and George H. 
Meade, a Dayton, Ohio industrialist and 
former member of the War Labor Board. 

Past records of all three indicate a 
fairly close association with the present 
administration, Their views on the benefits 
and dangers of price control, however, 
will become apparent only when they start 
voting on specific cases. 


Truman’s Troubles 


When Woodrow Wilson pleaded for a 
Democratic Congress the voters swamped 
him with Republicans, In ’38 when Frank- 
lin Roosevelt undertook to “purge’’ Demo- 
crats who disagreed with him, all but a 
single House member were re-elected. 

Despite these warnings, Harry Tru- 
man jumped feet first into a bitter Mon- 
tana primary to defend his old Senate side- 
kick, Burton K. Wheeler, against a “smear 
campaign” and to testify on Wheeler’s 
labor record. Wheeler, a 24-year-veteran 
of the Senate, promptly lost to Leif Erick- 
son, a former member of the Montana 
Supreme Court. 

It looked as if the old axiom that it’s 
suicide for a party head to interfere in 
primaries was still working but Truman, 
undaunted, served notice he’d “stump the 
country” if necessary to help retain a 
Democratic majority in Congress. He also 
named his own first purge victim, Rep. 
Slaughter of Missouri, a Democrat. 
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NOT WORRIED. Slaughter laughs over purge. 
(SEE: Truman's Troubles) 


Names His Man. Slaughter, said 
Truman, had helped block just about ev- 
ery piece of legislation the Administration 
had proposed. Truman then endorsed 
Enos Axtell, one of Slaughter’s two op- 
ponents, and asked the Missouri Pender- 
gast machine to support Axtell. Slaughter 
said he wasn’t worried, attributed the 
President’s action to “embarrassment and 
chagrin” over the Montana outcome. 

It was all very pleasing to the Re- 
publicans. Wheeler's defeat, it was agreed, 
increased G.O.P. chances to take the seat 
in November and if Slaughter was elimi- 
nated, along with other Democratic 
“purgees” named by Truman, a Republi- 
can-controlled Congress was in the bag. 

Elsewhere. In the Georgia primary, 
where victory means election, Eugene Tal- 
madge’s defeat of James Carmichael in 
the governor’s race, despite Carmichael’s 
getting the most votes, start®@d a move- 
ment in the South’s empire state to get 
rid of the county unit system. 

In the system three small counties 
with two units vote each can offset the 
big counties who have six unit votes at the 
most, although the large counties may have 
eight or 10 times the population of the 
small counties, 

In Oklahoma’s run-off primary, three 
veteran Democratic House members were 
defeated by two war veterans. 

All incumbents won renomination in 
Arizona, Arkansas and Wyoming. 


Behind the Strikes 


Business and government officials are 
beginning to look upon the continuing 
strikes in the farm machinery plants as 
something more than ordinary labor dis- 
putes. 

Among the six big 
where strikes were called 


manufacturers 
no sooner were 








they settled than the workers struck again. 
A typical case is the Allis Chalmers plant 
at Milwaukee where company officials say 
the strike there is no longer a disagree- 
ment over wages or working conditions 
but a pattern to force Government seizure. 
The Allis Chalmers officials may have 
something. Several times William Z. Fos- 
ter, head of the U.S. Communist Party 
has urged organized labor “to take up 
seriously the question of nationalization.” 
Mass Meetings. The U.S. Commu- 
nist organ, the Daily Worker, wants farm- 
ers to organize mass meetings to promote 
such a plan, The Wisconsin C/O News 
called on President Truman and Agricul- 
ture Secretary Anderson to “seize and op- 
erate” the plants. Farmers Union, which 
follows the CIO line, pressured local farm 
groups to demand seizure. 
The J. I. Case Co., another big manu- 
facturer, sums up management's position: 
“If the President can take over this 
company which makes equipment to till 
the soil and harvest crops, then it is quite 
apparent that the land on which it is used 
can also be seized.” 


Family Pocketbooks 


The family that earned $3,000 or 
more last year was in the upper third 
income bracket. 

If the family’s earnings topped $4,000, 
it was well within the upper sixth. 

Nearly half of the family incomes 
were under $2,000. In the range between 
$2,000 and $3,000 were between one- 
fourth and one-fifth of all families. 

A survey by Government agencies 
produced these figures: 


Income Before % of 
Taxes Families 

$ Othe MOO... 2... cccee een 20.1% 
Eee COST OO0. .. 5. nc seense. 27.0% 
$2,000 to $2,999 22.4% 
$3,000 to $3,999 pints Cae 15.3% 
$4,000 to $4.999 Sr 6.8% 
$5,000 to $7,499 an ae 4.8% 
$7,500 and over Ter 2.6% 
Not ascertained ne 1.0% 
Total 100% 
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TRUMAN'S PROBLEM. Pauley keeps popping 
up. (SEE: Tides of Fortune) 
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IT'S ALL OVER. Last prisoner goes aboard 
(SEE: The Road Back) 


But since individual incomes last year 
reached an all-time high, the current aver- 
age is probably less, the Federal Reserve 
Board and Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics estimated. 

The agencies declared an earlier sur- 
vey of savings showed the majority of 
families have little cash salted away. 

This is because two out of every five 
American families last year averaged less 
than $40 each in savings bonds, bank de- 
posits and other investments. 


Tides of Fortune 


Way back yonder coastal defense 
guns could fire about three miles out to 
sea and from this developed an interna- 
tional custom that coastal boundaries of 
nations extend out three miles. 

When the U.S. was founded we 
adopted the same principle, with the states, 
by common consent, assuming jurisdiction. 
Since the submerged lands had no appar- 
ent economic value there was little interest 
in who claimed title to the property. 

Such a complacent attitude changed 
when rich oil fields under California’s 
coastal waters began paying the state fab- 
ulous dividends. The Administration right 
off, with Interior Secretary Ickes doing the 
shouting, wanted to know whose property 
it was, California’s or the Government's. 

Ickes said it was the Government’s. 
States’ rights supporters said it was Cali- 
fornia’s and put a resolution through both 
the House and Senate giving undisputed 
title to coastal lands to the states. A Sen- 
ate amendment, however, claimed title for 
the Government to lands beyond the 3- 
mile limit. The House agreed to the 


amendment and the resolution went to 
Truman for his signature’ or veto, 

Suit Pending. Atty. Gen. Clark mean- 
while filed suit with the Supreme Court 
against California to establish Federal 
title. 

Those for the resolution argue that 
the Court has sustained the states’ rights 
theory in an unbroken string of decisions 
and that Congress should be allowed to 
settle the issue. Opponents say none of 
the cases bear directly on the point and 
that the Court should decide. 

If Truman signs the resolution, it will 
mean quitting his own fight. It would also 
mean his standing with Ickes against his 
friend Ed Pauley, a turnabout from his 
stand when he fought to get Pauley okaved 
as Secretary of Interior. 

“Veto.” Secretary Krug told Truman. 
Either way, Truman’s action on the tide- 
lands will have a political kickback. 


The Road Back 


The German soldier smiled as he 
walked up the gangplank to the boat. He 
had been away for three years; now he 
was going home. 

He had been captured in Tunisia, as 
a technician in a Nazi anti-aircraft bat- 
tery. Before the war he had been a me- 
chanic in a magneto factory in Heidelberg. 
He did not know whether he would find 
his old job waiting. Nor did he know 
whether the magneto factory was still 
there, or whether it had been blown up, or 
seized as reparations. But he smiled be- 
cause soon he would see his mother and 
father and his two brothers who had sur- 
vived the war and were waiting for him. 

Since he was the last man to board 
the ship leaving Camp Shanks that day, he 
became, officially, the last German prisoner 
of war of World War IT. (Actually, there 
are a few others, ill in American hospitals 
or locked up in American jails.) 

Nameless. He talked to reporters 
but none of them wrote his name down. 
Under the terms of the Geneva conven- 
tion it cannot be mentioned in newspapers 
or magazines. 

He and the 350,000 other Germans 
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HONEST HAROLD. He wanted tidelands for 
U.S. (SEE: Tides of Fortune) 
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who have sailed back in the last year will 
be missed by the farmers, fruit growers, 
canning factories and others for whom 
they worked during the worst pinch of the 
labor shortage. If the War Department’s 
educational efforts have been successful, 
the ex-prisoners will take the lead in 
spreading democratic ideals in their deso- 


THE PEOPLE’S AFFAIRS 


The Government took in during the year 
ending June 30, in millions of dollars: 


. .$30,885 


Income taxes 


Stock, gift, liquor, tobacco, 
excise taxes, etc ee 


Net Social Security Income. ... 513 
Import Duties 

Other 

Total 


The Government spent during the year 

ending June 30, in millions of dollars: 
General 16,477 
War Activities Teor 
Total 65,019 


The Government spent $21.9 billions more 
than it took in. 


The Government owes 


(July 24) $267,805,539,069.91 





lated homeland. Their barracks at Camp 
Shanks in Orangeburg, about 20 miles 
out of New York, have already been cut 
up into individual houses for American 
veterans. 


Federal Coal, Inc. 


When the Government seized the coal 
mines last May Interior Secretary Krug 
signed a “temporary” agreement with John 
L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers. This con- 
tract was between the Government and 
the union; it did not apply to the mine 
owners. Krug said that individual con- 
tracts between mine operators and the 
UMW would be signed beginning in a 
couple of weeks. 

Since that time the shouting has died 
down, the miners have gone back to work 
and coal is flowing out at the rate of 12 
millions tons a week. But so far not one 
of the 3,000 UMW mines has been re- 
turned to private ownership. 

According to the Smith-Connally Act, 
seized mines must be returned to their 
owners “as soon as practicable but in no 
event more than 60 days after the restora- 
tion of their productive efficiency.” Twelve 
million tons a week, even the Interior de- 
partment admits, is full productive effi- 
ciency. Why, then, haven’t the mines been 
turned back to the owners? 

Inaction. The answer is that so far 
neither the operators nor the union have 
made any great effort to get together and 
work out a contract. Should a mine-owner 
sue for return of his property, he could 
probably get it. But without a contract, 
the miners would almost certainly strike 
again and the Government could then seize 
the mines for another 60 days. 

Several factors (which could go on for 
years) are keeping the owners and miners 
from signing a contract. Perhaps the most 
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important is the question of unionizing 
mine foremen and supervisors. 

Lewis recently won his first test case 
in this field by signing a contract covering 
mine supervisory employes of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. He signed it, how- 
ever, not with Jones & Laughlin, but with 
Adm. Ben Moreell, the Federal coal 
mines administrator. The contract fol- 
lowed a ruling by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board that foremen could be rep- 
resented by a rank-and-file union. It’s pos- 
sible that most of the mine owners will 
refuse to sign contracts until this issue is 
finally settled. 

Stumbling Blocks. Other things are 
keeping the owners and the union from 
reaching agreements. For example, the 
Krug-Lewis contract agreed to set up a 
mandatory mine-safety code for all mines. 
This code was to have been drawn up in 
30 days but it took more than two months. 

Meanwhile the mines are running 
fairly smooth under Federal ownership. 
The mine-owners, or their managers, are 
simply designated agents of the Bureau of 
Mines and continue operations as before, 
except for labor relations—wages, vaca- 
tions, welfare funds, etc.—which are dic- 
tated from Washingtonn. 

Profits from the sale of coal still go 
to the mine owners. If the owner wants to 
declare a dividend, he may do so (with ap- 
proval from Adm. Moreell). If the mine 
loses money, it’s the owner’s loss unless 
he can prove in court that it was due to 
some specific action or directive by the 
Federal administrator. The owner must 
protest any such directive within five days 
after it is issued if he plans to base a law- 
suit on it later. So far about 20 such pro- 
tests have been made. 

Objection. What the mine owners 
don’t like about the arrangement is what 
the Government may commit them to in 
the way of “improvements’—safety de- 
vices, sanitary measures, hospital funds— 
all of which may cost millions of dollars. 
At present, because the demand for coal 
is terrific, nearly all the mines are making 
money despite the 3.75% raise in cost of 
coal already caused by the Government's 
concessions to the UMW. But in normal 





times one-third of the mines are “mar- 
ginal”—they run on a profit so small that 
any increase in cost or decline in price 
puts them out of business. 

When the demand falls, Lewis and 
Adm. Moreell may wake up one morning 
to find they have wage-raised 50,000 to 
100,000 miners out of their jobs. Then the 
only solution, if they are to stay employed, 
will be (1) to pay cut; (2) permanent 
Government operation—at a loss; or (3) a 
subsidy to the owners. 


Five-Headed Baby 


Guesses as to whom CIO President 
Philip Murray would name to replace Sid- 
ney Hillman as head of the Political Ac- 
tion Committee ranged from Earl Browder 
through Harold Ickes to Philip Murray 
himself. But they were all wrong: Nobody 
got Hillman’s job. 

Instead, the CIO executive council 
set up a five-man board to run PAC. Four 
members are secretary-treasurers of four 
of CIO’s biggest unions—electrical, steel, 
auto .and textile workers. The fifth, who 
will act as chairman of the board, is 61- 
year-old Jack Kroll, an old friend of Hill- 
man’s and vice president of his Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers. 

At the Helm. Kroll, who thus be- 
came titular head of PAC, has been active 
in the labor movement since 1910 and in 
recent years has been head of CIO’s In- 
dustrial Council in Ohio. He campaigned 
actively against the Republican presiden- 
tial ticket in 1944. He was not as big a 
man as most people had expected would 
be chosen to fill the CIO’s top political 
post. Many observers felt that hence- 
forth Murray would really run the PAC, 
leaving Kroll the detail work. 

The five-man board was carefully 
chosen to maintain a balance between the 
CIO’s leftist and not-so-leftist elements. 
Whether it would prove any more effective 
than Hillman in guiding the CIO’s politics 
remained to be seen. So far the results 
had been mediocre at best. Even Kroll, in 
his first-day pep-talk, could only say: “Re- 
sults in early primaries have been fairly 
satisfactory.” 
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HILLMAN'S SUCCESSORS. Newly-created CIO-PAC executive board. Left to right, William 
Pollock, Jack Kroll, chairman, David J. McDonald, George F. Addes (SEE: Five-Headed Baby) 
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Wide World 
IT'S ABOUT TIME. Rep. Mundt wants new 
U.S. timetable. (SEE: World Calendar) 


World Calendar 


Rep. Mundt of South Dakota wants 
the United States to adopt the world cal- 
endar and has offered a bill specifying that 
when we do adopt it, make it effective 
Jan. 1, 1950. 

Supporters of the move say that date 
would be the most ideal time, since the 
New Year will fall on Sunday and the 
shift-over could be made without inter- 
ruption. 

Another argument is that now that 
the U.S. for the first time is a member 
of a world organization, we should take 
the leadership in adopting the change and 
thus influence other nations to follow. 

Pope's Plan. Our present calendar 
(Gregorian) was devised by Pope Gregory 
XIII in 1582 and has won practically uni- 
versal adoption. Turkey, last to adopt it, 
adopted it in 1927. Nevertheless it has 
some objectionable features which could 
easily be corrected. 

Attracting widest interest in the cal- 
endar reform move is the so-called “World 
Calendar,” sponsored by the League of 
Nations in 1931 and endorsed then by 14 
nations. It has continued to gain interna- 
tional support. 

It consists of four equal quarters of 
13 weeks. Each quarter is divided into 
three months, each month consisting of 26 
working days plus Sundays. The 36sth 
day each year, and the 366th in leap years, 
would fall at the end of December as 
“extra” days to be observed as “world 
holidays.” This would make the calendar 
perpetual, with every year starting on Sun- 
day and ending on Saturday. Also, each 
quarter would be the same length, each 
approximating a season. 

Such a plan, sponsors argue, would 
simplify comparative statistics, make it 
easier to figure interest, budgets, pay- 
rolls, operating schedules and timetables. 
All holidays and anniversaries would fall 
on the same day, Christmas always on 
Monday and July 4 on Wednesday. 
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GEORGE ROBSON wins 
Indianapolis Race with dependable 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 





TELEGRAM indianapolis, ind., May 30, 1946 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO., TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Many thanks te Chempien for their wonderful spark plugs i M 
which helped me win the Indianapolis 500-Mile Race todey 
step the Champion Spork Plugs in a Thorne Eng. Special : 
performed perfectly without a change all threugh the race. 

GEORGE ROBESON ~ 

ata ae \ 
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Once again Champions were proved Champions 
in fact as well as in name in the 1946 Indian- 
apolis 500-Mile Race. Dependable Champion 
Spark Plugs equipped the winning car, the first 
six to finish, and nine of the ten money winners. 
George Robson, the winner, averaged 114.820 
m.p.h. In the last 19 races, eighteen winners and 
177 out of 190 cars finishing in the money were 
Champion equipped — irrefutable evidence that 





Champions are the choice of experts. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS ... DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS 
15 











You, too, can benefit by using San1- 
F usu in cleaning toilet bowls—just 
as city people do! Sani-FLusu will 
not harm septic tank action. It’s the 
disinfecting toilet bowl cleaner that 
removes germ-laden stains and film 
chemically—the cleaner that saves 
messy work. Write for scientific re- 
port that proves its safety. Remem- 
ber—a clean toilet bowl has no odor. 
Good in hard or soft water—sold 
everywhere—two handy 
sizes. The Hygienic Pro- 
ducts Co., Dept. 117, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


QUICK 
EASY 


DON'T LET THOSE “DIFFICULT 
DAYS” COME BETWEEN YOU 


Maybe it was his fault — that quarrel. 
Maybe. But next time take care! Don’t 
let those Monthly Blues make you 
nervous and irritable! Instead — for 
nervous tension, periodic cramps and 
headache — help get usually grand re- 
lief with these improved Chi-Ches-Ters 
Pills! 50¢ at your druggist. Today, get 
Chi-Ches-Ters Pills, and take only as 
directed. 


The Improved CHI-CHES- TERS PILLS 


For relief from “periodic functional 
distress”’ 
FREE__New illustrated booklet of inti- 
mate facts every woman should know. 
Mailed in plain wrapper. Write today! 
Chichester Chemical Company, Dept. 
U-8, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


FREE BAG MAGIC 











Party Line 


How private is a telephone conversa- 
tion? 

Congressmen and Government admin- 
istrators angrily asked the question as the 
Senate’s Mead Committee produced ‘one 
wax recording after another of telephone 
talks which at least one of the parties on 
the line had thought were confidential— 
and long forgotten. 

Months before the hullabaloo started, 
the Federal Communications Commission 
had started its own investigation. It found 
that about 20,000 telephone-tapping re- 
cording machines have been seld in Amer- 
ica to business and Government execu- 
tives. 

Call Manufacturers. FCC then 
asked representatives of the telephone 
company (American Telephone & Tele- 
graph) and of the firms which manufac- 
ture the recording machines (Ediphone, 
Dictaphone, Soundscriber) to _ present 
arguments for and against their use and 
regulation. 

Said the telephone company: “The 
average person would be outraged if he 
found that his business conversation in an 
office or his social conversation in a pri- 
vate home had been recorded without his 
knowledge. . . .” The public, they 
thought, “wants telephone conversations 
to be as nearly like face-to-face conversa- 
tions as possible.” 

Record men pointed out that (1) re- 
cording devices are in wide official use in 
other countries, notably Sweden and Eng- 
land, without any ill-effects; (2) they’re 
invaluable to businessmen who get tele- 
phone calls involving statistics and speci- 
fications that have to be correct. 

But there is no denying that they 
may also prove invaluable to, say, black- 
mailers and that they do constitute an 
“invasion of privacy.” 

Buzz Might Help. Several solutions 
are now under study by the FCC. It might 


be possible, for instance, to make all re- 
cording machines so that they would buzz, 
ring or otherwise notify talkers they were 
being recorded. It might also be possible 
to let the telephone company install all 
such machines (declaring all others illegal) 
and put a star in the phone book beside 
the names of people who use them. The 
company could also run all recorded lines 
through a special switchboard, instruct- 
ing operators to warn the victims. 

Simplest solution would be for Con- 
gressmen, executives and people in general 
to smarten up and not say anything today 
they'll regret tomorrow. 


Roads of Tomorrow 


At New York’s World Fair thousands 
flocked to see the Futurama, a mammoth 
demonstration in miniature of cars, trucks, 
buses and trains running over and under 
each other on highways and tracks de- 
signed to cut accidents to a minimum and 
take the limit off traffic speeds. 

It was an engineer’s dream, but re- 
cently in New York Gov. Dewey broke 
ground near Syracuse for the state’s new 
486-mile Thruway, a $202 million super- 
highway to connect New York City and 
Buffalo via the Hudson and Mohawk val- 
leys. 

Scheduled to be completed in 1951, 
the Thruway will be a six-lane concrete 
strip with three-lane east and west high- 
ways separated by wide malls. Not a 
traffic signal will impede the flow of ve- 
hicles for its entire length nor will there 
be a single intersection. All railroads, 
state and county roads will pass over and 
under the Thruway. 

Speedway. Open to all traffic, com- 
mercial vehicles will be restricted to their 
own lanes and speeds will be limited to 70 
mph. Built for high-speed driving, curves 
will be made safe and hills will be cut 
down. Plans call for a 250-foot right-of- 
way with a minimum straight-away vision 


101 different ways to sew with flour, sugar, feed, 
other cotton bags. FREE 32-page book “Bag 
Magic” shows patterns, pictures, instructions 
for making blouses, pajamas, playsuits, curtains, 


scores of lovely things from cotton bags. Write 
today to 

NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, 
Memphis 1, Tennessee Dept. 15 





BE CAREFUL. Recording machine puts down what you say over the telephone. (SEE: Party Line) 
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THE BIG ROAD. Gov. Dewey marks beginning of “fantastic” highway. (SEE: Roads of Tomorrow) 


of 1,000 feet. For merging traffic the Thru- 
way will have speed-up and slow-down 
lanes with exits and entrances where other 
highways cross and near cities and towns. 

Linking the state’s two great ports, 
the Thruway will join New York’s great 
urban centers with its agricultural regions 
and pass through most of the state’s cities 
and the bulk of its industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises. 

New York’s Thruway is the first, but 
coming up are others to link Detroit and 
Chicago; Chicago and Kansas City; Los 
Angeles and San Francisco; Portland, 
Ore., and California; Dallas and San An- 
tonio. 

Tomorrow’s futurama is taking form. 


Unequal Equality 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
said: “It will need more than the roth 
amendment to convince me that there are 
no differences between men and women, or 
that legislation cannot take those differ- 
ences into account.” 

Holmes’ philosophy still prevailed 
when the Senate defeated, 38 to 35, a pro- 
posal to submit to the states a constitu- 
tional amendment to guarantee equal 
rights for women under the law. 

The same proposal has been intro- 
duced in every Congress since 1928 but 
never before reached a vote. 

One argument against it is that the 
proposal would create chaos by wiping out 
state laws protecting women, * 


Booming Comics 


Certain segments of the press are 
locked in a struggle with Superman. The 
bone: How widely read (and how good) 
are comic magazines? 

“Today,” said The Wall Street Jour- 
nal (circulation: 76,000), “these garishly- 
printed pictorial adventures of Super-Man, 
Captain Marvel, Super-Duck, Black Hood 
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and others like them have dropped from 
an incredible peak of 40 million circulation 
to 27 million—and bottom apparently 
hasn’t been hit.” 

National Comics Group, publishers of 
Superman, Action Comics, Wonder Wom- 
an, Flash Comics, Batman, etc., to offset 
these “facts,” presented its claims in full- 
page newspaper ads with Superman doing 
the claiming. 

Super Denial. “Comic magazines de- 
cline?” thundered Superman. “To an all- 
time high!” 

Far from falling below the “peak” of 
40 million, Superman's statistics showed 
comic magazines holding fast to a circula- 
tion of 49 million, 

National Comics themselves claimed 
34 million circulation, a 29% gain over 
1945. 

Nor does Superman like the contemp- 
tuous tone taken by his more dignified 
competitors. 

“Each issue of a comics magazine,” 
he said, “is a new chapter of an illustrated 
serial. These serials are the old Sunday- 
school story in modern dress, show the tri- 
umph of virtue and morality, the downfall 
of evil. 

“As chronicles of adventure, history, 
travel, science, politics, crime, commerce 
and fantasy, the comics are recognized by 
teachers and psychologists as a potent edu- 
cational medium. .. .” 


Britain’s Springboard 


Immediately after President Truman 
put his okay on Britain’s $3} billion loan, 
Treasury Secretary Snyder deposited $300 
million in the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank available to the British on demand. 
The transaction was as simple as a hus- 
band ordering his bank to transfer $100 to 
his wife’s checking account, 

If the transfer was quick, there was 
no evidence the British were off on a 
spending spree. British officials said the 





try giving him Ovaltine 
F a child’s diet lacks certain food elements 
serious things can me ae Poor appetite— 


faulty nerves—bad teeth—stunted growth— 
soft bones—defective eyesight! 

Ovaltine supplies food elements frequently 
deficient in ordinary foods. Three glasses 
made with milk provide a child’s daily re- 
ey of appetite Vitamin B,, Vitamins 

, C, D and G, and minerals Calcium, Phos- 
phorus and Iron. 

But Ovaltine is more than just a vitamin car- 
rier. It also provides basic tood substances— 
complete proteins to build muscle, nerve and 
body cells—high-energy foods for vitality and 
endurance. It thus acts as an insurance against 
food deficiencies that retard appetite and nor- 
mal growth. 

So if your child eats poorly or is thin and 
nervous, turn to Ovaltine. 


OVALTINE 









Men who like to do 
things the simple, easy 
way, fall in love with 
Enders their first shave. 











Easier, quicker from deluxe blades 
start to finish. That's o- in 
because of Enders magic 
clever simplicity of de- ony 4 





sign and action. Gives 
pressureless shaving. 
Gets the hard-to-reach 
whiskers. Shaves close 
with safety, comfort, 
Get an Enders today, 
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GREETING CARDS 


Turn spare hours into cash taking orders for America's leading 
line of distinctive greeting o . 8 Christmas card assort- 
ments ... 14 other greeting card assortments. A BIG line 

- » @ QUALITY line! Several assortments with Scripture 
texts and Christian verses. 


Send for descriptive wholesale and retail price list — Today! 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Box 9342, Dept.36 Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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first money spent will go toward replacing 
machine tools and heavy equipment. This 
will help whip the manpower shortage in 
Britain, particularly in the coal mines. 

Food First. Other early buying from 
the U.S. will be dried eggs, canned milk, 
canned fruit and fruit juices to relieve the 
monotony of the British diet, now below 
wartime levels. Next will come the pur- 
chase of raw materials such as cotton, 
petroleum and tobacco. But for 1946 it 
was not expected that the British will use 
more than $400 million of the loan. 

Another factor was OPA. Already, 
said Britons, the loan had shrunk in value 
on account of price increases. If price 
controls remain off, Britain’s plan is to 
hold back on buying U.S. goods until 
prices level off. 

First immediate result of the loan was 
a 50% increase in gasoline rations to Brit- 
ish consumers. Gasoline stocks had been 
conserved against the possibility that the 
loan would be rejected. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh 
Dalton told Commons the loan was not a 
sofa but a springboard. He said: “We can- 
not relax our production, especially in ex- 
port trades. The loan gives us breathing 
space and new strength for our task.” 


Communism in U.S. 


Communism is on the move in the 
U.S., as in Europe, the Middle East and 
the Far East. The same party line that 
reaches into France, Egypt and Japan 
leads here. 

It is a line that receives no identifi- 
able direct instructions from Moscow. 
Presumably it comes in at regular inter- 
vals from a number of sources considered 
by the comrades as authoritative. 

Is It News? These sources include 
Moscow Radio, the journalistic mouth- 
pieces of the Kremlin (particularly Pravda 
and Jsvestia), and the “stuff” sent out by 
Russian correspondents of the various 
world press associations, since the only 
news they can get to their readers out of 
Russia is what they copy out of Russian 
papers. 

French communists who number more 
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Radios for Sale — Cheap 


Atlanta, Ga., citizens were out- 
raged to find that a mountain of “scrap” 
steel being sold at 20¢ a lb. by a scrap 
dealer consisted of radio receivers, 
transmitters and other equipment val- 
ued at $1 million. 

An ex-Navy radio operator who 


than a million often are allowed to dictate 
the line. An example of this was when 
Jacques Duclos, French communist leader, 
returned from Moscow with a blueprint of 
new Soviet policy. Duclos wrote a scath- 
ing denunciation of Earl Browder, the U.S. 
communist leader for 15 years, for agree- 
ing with the Big Three decisions at Teh- 
ran. As soon as the Daily Worker got the 
statement, it was printed in full along with 
an editorial dragging Browder over the 
coals. It was a “stab in the’ back” that 
came less than a week after the paper had 
paid glowing tribute to “our great leader” 
on his 54th birthday. 
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IT’S HOW YOU LOOK AT IT. Communists picketing White House day before Nazis attacked 
Russia. Next day they started plumping for U.S. to fight Germany. (SEE: Communism in U.S.) 


inspected it said much of the equip- 
ment was new. 

The scrap dealer said he bought it 
from Army Air Forces for $644. Army’s 
explanation: Everything worth salvag- 
ing from the pile was salvaged before 
it was sold. 





Duclos’ statement advocated resump- 
tion of class war which Moscow had 
shelved to gain support of the Western de- 
mocracies in her war against Hitler. This 
meant that the jig was up for Browder, 
advocate of class peace. He got the boot 
two months later. 

Who's Who. The Daily Worker tells 
its U.S. readers that only the Soviet repre- 
sentatives in UN, in UNRRA, at the For- 
eign Ministers Conference or on other in- 
ternational councils and commissions are 
the champions of democracy. And what 
the Daily’ Worker says is the law of the 
land for U.S.’s 70,000 known Communist 
members. 

Moscow, without question, sets the 
line. How it’s worked out depends on the 
“tactical ability” of the comrade. 

The best way to fight communism, 
say those who know, is to get a clear un- 
derstanding of the difference between a 
fanatic communist faithful and an Ameri- 
can with progressive ideas. There is a big 
difference, but political ignoramuses and 
rabble-rousers who rant against commu- 
nism nine times out of 1o have no idea 
what they’re ranting about. 


Smile When You Say It 


Just what do the city slicker and the 
farmer think of each other? 

A recent survey (there are all kinds 
these days) reveals that among farmers 
22% say city folks are too clannish, don’t 
see the farmer’s viewpoint. Eleven per 
cent say city people are “too proud and 
superior.” Another 7% mention night 
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clubs and fast living, while 59 used such 
words as “selfish,” “lazy” and “nosey.” 

A sprinkling of all percentages were 
irked over the city man’s total ignorance 
of the hard work and cost of food pro- 
duction. 

On the other side, only 41% of city 
people find anything specific to complain 
about concerning farmers. About 7% look 
upon the farmer as self-centered; 6% 
say he’s narrow-minded and 5% say he 
has no ambition. Two per cent regretted 
that farmers have to work hard. 


“Yellow Jack” Hero 


An American hero died in an obscure 
Florida town recently and the newspapers 
said little about it. Possibly he would 
have wanted it that way. 

He was John R. Kissinger, 68-year-old 
Spanish-American war veteran once cred- 
ited with having performed “the greatest 
single act of courage in Army annals.” 
Congress gave him the Medal of Honor 
and a pension. Hollywood made a picture 
about him. 

It was while serving as a private in 
Cuba in 1899 that Kissinger became a 
hero. Maj. Walter Reed of the Army 
Medical Corps was convinced that yellow 
fever was caused by the bite of a certain 
mosquito, but he had to have some sensa- 
tional demonstration to “beat it into 
heads” of the medical profession. 

Offers Self. He called for volunteers, 
and Kissinger, the first to respond, sub- 
mitted to the bite of mosquitoes known to 
be infected with “yellow jack,” a distase 
fatal to 40% of its victims. 

After being bitten Kissinger survived 
a grave attack which for years left him 
paralyzed fromethe hips down. But never 
once did he regret what he’d done. 

Several years ago in Washington he 
attended a luncheon in his honor and the 
premiere of the movie Yellow Jack. He 
told a reporter: 

“IT volunteered because here was a 
chance to risk my life to save the lives 
of a lot of other people instead of killing 
them. I thought I was sort of lucky to get 
a chance like that.” 





Harris & Ewing 
NO REGRETS. A warrior who wanted fo 
save lives. (SEE: “Yellow Jack" Hero) 
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Along the American Way By Wheeler McMillen 


We Can Be 
Money-Poor 


If you were to try this experiment 
you no doubt could predict the result 
in advance. 

Ask five or 10 friends these ques- 
tions: 

“Which interests you most, your 
grocery bill or the national debt?” 

“Do you think your grocery bill 
three years from now would be higher 
or lower if all war savings bonds were 
exchanged for long-term bonds paying 
higher interest rates?” 

The first answer will be “the gro- 
cery bill.” After the second question, 
someone will ask you, ““What’s that got 
to do with the price of calico?” 


* * »* 


"The price of calico," and of gro- 
ceries and everything else is going to 
be a frequent topic of discussion on 
every street for some time to come. 

Americans have before them now a 
tremendous new fact, one such as we 
have never had to deal with before in 
our history. That fact is. a hugely mul- 
tiplied supply of money. 

Just now people find it easy to be- 
lieve that prices are high because sup- 
plies are short. They expect that when 
goods become abundant, prices will re- 
turn to normal, 

“Supply and demand” are still the 
same old inescapable factors. But “de- 
mand” is armed with a vastly expanded 
supply of money. 

Why are old second-hand jalopies 
that a few years ago would not have 
brought $300 now being bought for 
$1,500? That’s a fivefold increase. 
Sure, automobiles are still scarce. But 
money is not. 

A few years back the currency in 
circulation was under six billions. Now 
it is nearly five times as abundant, 
around 28 billions. Bank checking ac- 
counts are six or eight times higher. 

Large numbers of people have sav- 
ings bonds which in a few minutes can 
be converted into cash. 

So, although the supply side is a 
little below normal, the demand side 
has been trebled and retrebled in terms 
of available money. 

The country actually is much 
poorer in real wealth than before the 
war. Money has been increased; actual 
wealth has not. 

The Government “paid” for muni- 
tions by borrowing. Banks took bonds, 
created deposits, paid out currency. 
The debt made “money” plentiful. 

The national debt does have quite 





a bit to do with the grocery bill and 
the price of calico. 


* * * 


If long term bonds paying higher 
interest were offered in trade for war 
savings bonds, many people would ac- 
cept. Since the long term bonds would 
not, like the war bonds, be exchange- 
able for quick currency, the effect 
would be to reduce the total potential 
circulating medium. That would be one 
of the several things needed to be done 
quickly to check inflation. It would 
make the grocery bill lower three years 
from now. 


* * * 


Strangely little has been said 
about this matter of excessive money 
supply. All the forces who want more 
Government spending try to cover it up 
in the public mind. A large part of the 
hullabaloo over OPA has been pure 
smokescreen, deliberately intended to 
hide the truth. 

Exchanging the bonds, of course, is 
only one small move among many that 
must be made. Government must above 
all spend less than it takes in. It must 
continue to tax heavily, and then apply 
every dollar it can to retiring the bonds 
held by banks, Further, and still more 
drastic steps may have to be taken. 

The important thing now is that 
Americans shall understand correctly 
why prices are high; and why they will 
go higher unless Government reduces 
the dangerous abundance of money. 

So far it has done nothing to re- 
duce the real cause of inflation. 
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D. C. Suffrage 


Since the return of Sen. Bilbo (D.- 
Miss.) from Mississippi, where he waged 
a successful fight to keep his job as U.S. 


Senator, citizens of Washington, D.C., 
have been more anxious than ever before 
to win suffrage for themselves. 

Bilbo likes to call himself “the Mayor 
of Washington.” He told the boys back 
home that as long as he was in the Sen- 
ate, D.C. residents would never have the 
right to vote. “If you come to Washing- 
ton and get in trouble,” he told them, “call 
me up. I'll get you out.” 

As chairman of the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia, Bilbo does 
have claim to the “mayor” title. This 
body, together with the House District 
Committee, has virtual control over legis- 


“Tote Dat Barge! Lift Dat Bale!” 
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Herblock, Washington Post 
CRUSADE. Washington newspapers fight for 
a vote. (SEE: D. C. Suffrage) 


lation affecting Washington and its resi- 
dents—their taxes, their health laws, 
schools, zoning, drinking water, liquor con- 
trol, etc. 

Unpopular. Washingtonians, of 
course, don’t like this method of city gov- 
ernment. Except for a few out-of-towners 
who maintain a legal voting residence in 
their home towns, D.C. citizens have no 
vote either in local or national affairs. 
They call it “taxation without representa- 
tion.” They resent having Sen. Bilbo, not 
the most popular man in the Senate, boast- 
ing of his power over them. But whether 
they like it or not, there’s not much they 
can do about it. 

The trouble started back when the 
Continental Congress was holding meet- 
ings in Philadelphia. Local veterans started 
rioting and threatening members with vio- 
lence unless they were voted some back 
pay. 

The local government was either un- 
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willing or unable to keep order. To keep 


this from happening again, the Constitu- , 


tional Convention wrote into the Consti- 
tution a section that the “seat of the gov- 
ernment” should be run by Congress 
exclusively, 

This, by itself, wouldn’t deprive Dis- 
trict residents of the right to vote. In 
fact they did have a limited form of suf- 
frage until 1878 when the city govern- 
ment became so corrupt that Congressmen 
decided they could do better themselves. 

Protests. Since then, with emphasis 
increasing in later years, Washingtonians 
have carried on a vigorous campaign to 
win back their vote. To make themselves 
heard, “Citizens Associations” storm Capi- 
tol Hill at each meeting of the House or 
Senate District Committee. 

Washington papers make a big issue 
of high District taxes. They feel that the 
Government does not chip in its fair share 
of local expenses. This year, for the first 
time, Congress voted an $8 million Fed- 
eral appropriation toward D.C. govern- 
ment expenditures (instead of the usual $6 
million). But the total Washington budget 
calls for nearly 10 times that amount. 

D.C. suffrage has been championed 
in recent years by Senators Capper, Mc- 
Carren and Burton (now Supreme Court 
Justice) and Reps. Sumners, Dirksen and 
others, President Truman, in his first mes- 
sage to Congress, broke precedent by com- 
ing out in favor of D.C. suffrage. But 
somehow the movement always dies before 
it reaches a vote on the House or Senate 
floor. 

Against. Working against D.C. suf- 
frage are: (1) Congressional inertia and 
the fact that it would require an amend- 
ment to the Constitution; (2) opposition 
from Southern Congressmen and Senators 
who fear that Negroes (30-40% of Wash- 
ington’s population) would dominate the 
electorate; and (3) a feeling on the part 
of many Congressmen that it is better to 
keep Washington local politics firmly un- 
der their thumb. 


Purified Politics 


When Truman vetoed the OPA bill, 
three travelers took the road to Connecti- 
cut—Chester Bowles, who resigned as Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer, and Doug Bennett and 
Fred Blumenthal, Bowles’ former top OPA 
publicists. 

Bowles went home and now, like 
Achilles, sits in his tent and polishes his 
armor, waiting for the time to come. When 
it does come, they say he’ll run for the 
Senate. 

Bennett and Blumenthal got jobs, 
both for a manufacturer of household 
deodorizers. Talk is they'll purify the air 
before Bowles takes his first jump into 
politics. 


LaGuardia’s Press Relations 


As mayor of New York, Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia had notoriously bad press rela- 
tions. For months at a time, in fact, he 
refused to see reporters at all and the 
choicest City Hall stories were picked up 
from his weekly radio broadcast over the 
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BATTLER. Fiorello still fought the press. (SEE: 
LaGuardia's Press Relations) 


New York municipal broadcasting station. 

Now, back in Washington as Director 
General of UNRRA, LaGuardia seems to 
be doing very little better. 

When he was in Congress, his rela- 
tions with newspapermen were enviable. 
He was usually good for a story at any 
time, and he made headlines. Few major 
House legislative battles were complete 
without his bellicose vocalization on the 
floor or at least his guidance in strategy. 
His defeat was widely mourned. 

Ultimatum. This time there has been 
no real break between LaGuardia and the 
press in Washington because he seldom 
sees them. But there have been a few 
matters which tend to build up an irrita- 
tion among reporters. A few days ago, for 
example, he issued an announcement con- 
cerning UNRRA activities in the Balkans. 
It would have filled two full columns in 
almost any newspaper. “This statement 

. must be used in full or not at all,” La 
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AIR CONDITIONED. Bowles would move to 
cleaner air. (SEE: Purified Politics) 
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Guardia wrote at the head. The decision 
was easy. It never was used. 

Ironically, this occurred just at the 
time when Congress had attached a rider 
to the UNRRA appropriation providing 
that no funds were to be used in areas 
such as Russia, where full reporting of the 
news was barred. 


Congressional Gripe 


Sen. Bridges of New Hampshire was 
pretty hot over the situation. He’d been 
to a gathering which ended just as a rain- 
storm started and he, along with other 
Senators and Representatives, had had one 
heck of a time trying to get away from 
the place in taxis and streetcars. 

But not so the bureaucrats. They 
rode away, dry and smug, in Government 
cars driven by Government chauffeurs. 
Next day, on the Senate floor, he took oc- 
casion to get it off his chest. It was an old 
gripe but Bridges still got plenty of ap- 
plause. 

Same Offense. Before retiring from 
the House for bigger pay in private indus- 
try, Robert Ramspeck of Georgia let loose 
a similar blast. The same as Bridges, his 
dander was up over a similar but more 
aggravated experience. 

He and a bureaucrat had been in- 
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LEFT IN RAINS. Sen. Bridges “hates” bureau- 
crats. (SEE: Congressional Gripe) 


vited to speak at a meeting in Atlanta. 
Ramspeck traveled at his own expense, 
made his own hotel arrangements, carried 
his own bags, paid the taxi. The agency 
man, however, traveled at public expense, 
was met on arrival by a Government car, 
went to a hotel where all arrangements 
had been made for him by local govern- 
ment employes, rode around town as a 
man of distinction with his belly heavy 
with Southern fried chicken. 

Time and Again. Both incidents can 
be multiplied a thousand times, but if Con- 
gress really wants to it can stop such “in- 
dignities” just about any time. Congress 
makes all laws, all appropriations and can 
treat itself fairly any time it chooses to do 
so. Also it can investigate bureaucratic 
abuses and stamp them out. The Ameri- 
can people, once they ynderstand a situa- 
tion, are not niggardly. They also believe 
in automobiles, even for Congressmen, if 
they need them. 
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Capital People 


Busy Byrnes 


There’s one man in Washington 
who should be picking up some pretty 
good jokes along the line. He’s Secre- 
tary Jimmy Byrnes, the traveling man’s 
traveling man. 

Trying to keep the peace, and 
make peace, keeps Byrnes on the run 
and it looks as if his desk over at the 
State Department will gather still more 
dust. 

Following the Big Four conference 
in Paris Byrnes whipped back over for 
a talk with Truman and to make a radio 
address, said hello to Mrs. Byrnes then 
dashed back to Paris for the 21-power 
conference which will continue through 
August, possibly into September. 

All Aboard! After that comes the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in New York which will be fol- 
lowed by the American Republics’ con- 
ference at Rio de Janeiro to draft a 
hemisphere mutual assistance pact. 

While there he'll try to restore 
wartime friendliness of the Americas 
now threatened by an economic crisis 
for which the U.S. is being held re- 
sponsible by below-border agitators. 

Next comes another Big Four 
meeting in Paris which will take him up 
to December. He hopes to get home 
for the holidays. 

Next year’s schedule, not yet 
drawn, will include an inter-American 
conference at Bogota, Colombia, which 
both Byrnes and Truman are expected 
to attend. 


Global Shorthand 


Robert Latham Owen of Okla- 
homa served three terms in the U.S. 
Senate, then was stricken blind and re- 
tired. Now go, but still in good health, 
Sen. Owen wants to give the world a 
global alphabet which he believes will 





LINGUIST. Owen and his world alphabet. 





TRAVEL-HAPPY. Byrnes is roaming again. 


help wipe out illiteracy and ignorance. 

It is a phonetic alphabet with 37 
letters which, he says, both adults and 
children of any nationality can learn in 
a few hours. 

Born of Scotch-Irish and Indian 
ancestry at Lynchburg, Va., Owen has 
behind him a distinguished career in 
politics and statesmanship and is an 
authority on Latin, Greek, French, Ger- 
man, English and Anglo-Saxon. 

Ready for Press. Before a recent 
hearing of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee Owen proposed his plan to 
make English a world language. He pre- 
sented his alphabet in parallel columns 
of Russian, Chinese and English. He 
said he had it ready for the press in 
Spanish, Portuguese and German as 
well. 

Testimonials from world scholars 
and linguists approve it. 

The letters resemble a combination 
of Gregg and Ben Pitman shorthand. 
They represent sounds used in all mod- 
ern languages, minus the confusion of 
the Roman alphabet where in English 
alone the letter “a” has nine different 
sounds, the letter “e” six. 

Everybody's English. It works 
like this. A student relates the pho- 
netic alphabetical symbol with a given 
sound. Those sounds are in all lan- 
guages. Alongside, in whatever language 
text the student uses, is the regular 
vocabulary of simple, usable words. 

Basic English, says Owen, requires 
only 846 words, 1,200 to converse well.” 

Although translation of language 
through the phonetic alphabet can be 
made from any foreign language into 
English or from English into any other 
language, Sen. Owen claims the empha- 
sis would be on learning English which 
would become a universal language. 

Backward peoples, he says, would 
profit by our agricultural and voca- 
tional booklets, industrial, commercial 
and even political tracts. World pro- 
duction would benefit by the increase 
of knowledge, and peace, not conflict, 
would be the universal goal of mankind. 
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Black Light 


on the Subject 


war. Now it holds down a thousand peacetime jobs. 

In wartime it trapped spies, saboteurs and gasoline coupon 
counterfeiters; enabled fliers to read instruments and maps 
without benefit of ordinary light; and assisted surgeons in 
treating wounds and infections. Now it’s being used to purify 
air in factories; to identify ore; to reduce poultry mortality; 
to illuminate the dashboards of automobiles; to fight epidemics 
of colds, measles and ringworm in schools; and to “tenderize” 
meat. 

Black light, actually ultraviolet radiation, is invisible to 
the human eye. The visible rays in the solar spectrum are 
distinguished by their colors—red, orange, yellow, green, blue 
and violet. Scientists measure these rays in terms of Angstrom 
units, ranging from 4,000 units for violet to 7.600 for red. 

High and Low. The invisible rays in the zone below the 
4,000 level are called ultraviolet, those in the zone above 7,600 
infrared. Ultra-violet rays have powerful antibacterial action 
and activate certain chemicals, making them glow. 

One of the few black light experts in the U.S. is blonde. 
attractive. 32-year-old Judith Richardson, former professional 
dancer who signs letters “J. Cornell Richardson” because she 
has found that signature gets prompter attention. She heads a 
Chicago firm which manufactures black light equipment and 
fluorescent and luminescent products for theatrical, food, medi- 
cal and mining industries. 

She saw black light possibilities while operating an adver- 
tising agency, formed her own company during the war. 


Rive. light, the black magic of science, helped to win the 





INSPECTOR. Judith Richardson, an attractive blonde under 
white light, demonstrates one of industrial uses of black light. 
Tiny leaks in wet-cell storage batteries, invisible to the eye, 
show up as a bright blue glow under ultraviolet. 
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METALLURGIST. Mining industry uses black light to spot rare ores. 
Judith (above) applies portable black light to what appears to be 
limestone. But in the dark (below) it is identified as scheelite, the 
tungsten ore more sought after than gold. Judith’s company has 
a large collection of ore samples, gathered from all parts of the 
world. As a consultant for mine and oil prospecting, she is con- 
stantly adding to her display of vari-colored stock. 
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DETECTIVE. Big city Dick Tracys use black light in war on crime. coated with powder which defies soap and water and glows when 
It traps those who turn in false fire alarms. Firebox lever is investigators place the culprit’s hands under black light. 


AEE A et: a Sag es, 


Photographs from Press Syndicate 


YOUR MARK. Laundries stamp garments with invisible ink that ENTERTAINER. Dancer’s legs are coated with a grease paint that 
glows under the magic rays of black light. A shirt is shown glows under black light and her costume is trimmed with fluores- 
above under ordinary light and below under black light. cent ribbon. When she performs, audience sees only dancing legs. 
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The World 


Conference 


Paris peace parley lacks scope to justify 
optimism; Italian settlement may 
be main accomplishment 


The news spotlight shines on Paris 
like a lamp lighted to banish a ghost. But 
this ghost is more real than the lamp. 

Not even the full glare of artificial 
optimism generated by high-powered pub- 
licity, reflected and magnified by press 
and radio, can banish the shadow of war. 
The spotlight only displays a brightened 
world’s eagerness to glamorize anything 
tagged: “Peace Conference.” 

Participants. At best, this meeting 
can make small headway toward writing 
THE peace, Of the 51 nations that de- 
clared war against Germany, only the 21 
which “actively waged war with substan- 
tial military force against European enemy 
states” are represented at Paris. 

The 21 are: America, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Britain, Byelo-Russia, Can- 
ada, China, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Holland, India, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Poland, Russia, South Af- 
rica, Ukrania and Yugoslavia. 

Each of these 21 that declared war 
against a particular Axis nation will be 
represented on a committee which will rec- 
ommend treaty provisions for that Axis 
nation. 

Under this system, the committee on 
Italy will have 20 members; those on Bul- 
garia and Hungary 12 each; that on Ru- 
mania 11; and on Finland 10. America will 
be represented on all the committees ex- 
cept the Finnish because the U.S. never 
declared war against Finland. Britain’s 
chief representative, Prime Minister Attlee, 
had to pinch-hit at the last minute for sick 
Foreign Minister Bevin. 





Powers. The “committee system” 
will give smaller nations a chance to sound 
off. And even enemy states, like Italy 
and Hungary have sent delegations of “ob- 
servers” to take advantage of the pub- 
licity surrounding the discussion of their 
cases at Paris. 

But the real power rests entirely with 
the “Big Four’—America, Britain, France 
and Russia. The “Big Four” can write any 
treaties they agree upon, regardless of 
what any other nation does or says. The 
“Big Four” can reject any recommenda- 
tion by the “Little 17”; or, for that mat- 
ter, any action by each other. Since the 
“Big Four” foreign ministers, after months 
of discussion, already have come close to 
agreement on the main points of the 
treaties to be ratified at Paris, the assump- 
tion is that these drafts will go through 
without much change. 

Not even that is certain, however. 
Russia might kick over the traces. 

Limits. What prevents the Paris con- 
ference from making more than small 
headway toward writing THE peace is that 
its scope is limited to five lesser Axis na- 
tions—Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Finland. 

These five were the only Axis states 
on which the “Big Four” foreign ministers 
were even able to come close to agreement. 
Obviously THE peace can’t be written 
until the “Big Four” agree on what to do 
about Germany, Austria and Japan. 

Italy. The conference’s chief accom- 
plishment may be settlement of the tough 
issues surrounding Italy. The draft treaty, 
including internationalization of Trieste, 
was a compromise among the “Big Four” 
but infuriated the Italians who still say 
they'll never accept it. 

Legally the Italians have no choice. 
But actually they have the alternative 
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HUNGRY ITALIANS. If they don't like the peace they get, they can lump it. (SEE: Conference) 
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ROMANIA 


PIECES OF PEACE. Paris pacts are for ex-foes 
in black only. (SEE: Conference) 


open to any destitute, starving nation that 
considers itself oppressed. They can—and 
might—revolt. 


Bread or Pie in the Sky?. 


Not even while Britain’ was being 
blitzed had bread been rationed. But the 
Labor Government decreed it had to be 
done now—right away. 

Defiant British bakers declared it 
couldn’t be done at all. ““We haven’t time 
to handle the coupons—We'll just shove 
them into breadboxes and send them to. 
the Food Minister—He’s a doughy dic- 
tator!” shouted the delegates at a stormy 
session of the National Association of 
Master Bakers. 

Oratory and Advice. In Parliament, 
Winston Churchill opened the floodgates 
of the oratory that had swamped Hitler. 
This time, the oratory was directed against 
bread rationing . . . against a Labor Gov- 
ernment which, he thundered, had gone 
“further and further on the road to de- 
stroying our freedoms.” But the Laborites 
stood firm. In the end Churchill advised 
the bakers to “do their best to make what- 
ever scheme is thrust upon them work as 
well as possible and let the scheme break 
down by its own inherent defects.” 

The bakers took that advice (except 
those of Northern Ireland who went on 
strike, and a 66-year-old woman owner of 
a London grocery who committed suicide 
because of “worry over bread rationing’’). 

The British people didn’t show their 
worry. They hadn’t shown it during the 
blitz. This was just another queue, an- 
other set of ration tickets, a little less 
food, a little more tiresomeness in the 
business of life under a socialized State. 
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Patiently, cheerfully, British housewives 
queued up for the family bread allotment 
—five ounces daily for children under 
four, to nine ounces for “normal adults” 
and 15 ounces for manual workers. 

But the British people had another 
way of showing how they felt. They could 
vote against the Laborites. In three “by- 
elections”—all in middle-class districts 
where the Labor Party had received big 
majorities last time—the tide swung the 
other way, though not quite far enough to 
reverse the outcome. The Laborite candi- 
dates won, but by such small majorities 
this time, that the Conservatives called 
the results “moral victories.” 

Crusade and Trend. “We are fight- 
ing a crusade on behalf of the dissatisfied 
people of Britain,” said a Conservative 
leader. If everybody who is grumbling and 
queuing will vote for us it will be a walk- 
over next time. The by-elections showed 
quite clearly that already there are signs 
that this country is tired of Socialism and 
so-called Socialist planning.” 

The Laborites, however, were count- 
ing on a long-term trend in their favor. 
They believed burdens like bread ration- 
ing could be lifted before the British peo- 
ple turned back to Conservatism. With 
a bumper wheat crop in America—and 
the U.S. loan to help buy it—British belts 
might soon be untightened again. 

As a first move toward the untighten- 
ing the Labor Government closed the big- 
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COMMONS ON THURSDAY 
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PROTEST AND COMPLIANCE. British bread rationing brought out posters like this, but the 
housewives ended by queuing up cheerfully. (SEE: Bread or Pie in the Sky?) 


gest single grain deal in the history of the 
world. For aboat $1 billion, Canada will 
ship Britain about 600 million bushels of 
wheat in the next four years. 

Before the U.S. loan went through 
Congress, Britain had held up the contract 
because of State Department complaints 
that the two-way Empire deal would vio- 
late American principles—open world 
trade on “commercial, not political con- 
siderations.” 

The final contract, paid at least lip 
service to these complaints by specifying 


Stamp, Map, Gripes 


iFALKLAND 
HSLANDS 
DEPENDENCIES | 


Pathfinder Photo 


BRITISH postage stamp sent Ar- 

gentina and Chile into a huff. The 
fuss may reach the United Nations. 

London printed the stamp to com- 
memorate (13 years late) the r1ooth 
anniversary of British occupation of 
the Falkland Islands, southernmost 
colony of the Empire upon which the 
sun never sets. 

The Falklands, off the coast of Ar- 
gentina, look smaller than a postage 
stamp on most maps. Their 4,618 sq. 
mi. area (about the size of Connecti- 
cut) and 3,000-odd population, make 
them one of the world’s most thinly- 
populated places. But fine harbors 
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have made the Falklands invaluable 
British naval bases in both world wars. 

Although British-occupied since 
1833, the Falklands have always been 
claimed by Argentina. So the stamp in- 
furiated Argentine dictator Juan Peron. 
He told his postmasters to treat letters 
bearing that stamp as if they had none. 

Chile’s government was sore be- 
cause a map on the stamp ignored 
Chilean claims to South Polar areas. 

If the two Latin American govern- 
ments take their gripes to the United 
Nations, rumors are Soviet Russia may 
support their case in return for fishing 
rights in southern waters. 





the provisions were “based on commer- 
cial considerations of mutual interest,” and 
could be modified to “meet future inter- 
national agreements.”’ 

Senatorial Response. This failed to 
satisfy many U.S. Congressmen. Sen. 
Kenneth S. Wherry (R.-Neb.) branded 
the British-Canadian deal “buying Empire 
wheat with American dollars.” But the 
loan was in the bag and the Labor Govern- 
ment’s fate now rested on what it could 
do to improve fundamental economic con- 
ditions in Britain. 

When it came to fundamentals, La- 
bor’s record, so far, looked promising. 
What would make or break Britain’s econ- 
omy was volume of exports. Self-denial, 
continuance of wartime controls and re- 





A British View of U.S. 


America has assets not matched 
elsewhere—her population, her geog- 
raphy, her vast wealth and resources. 
What she has NOT got is a system of 
government designed to carry respon- 
sibilities of that order. 

Formerly she did not need it, but 
she needs it now; and if her statesmen 
are wise, they will increasingly recog- 
nize that Europe has lessons for them. 

Not merely Great Britain, but 
some of the smaller democracies, such 
as Sweden and Belgium, have gone far 
beyond America in combining outright 
democracy with the pursuance of co- 
herent, intelligent government and con- 
sistent, dependable policies.—London 
Times editorial. 
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strictions on British economy were causing 
plenty of grumbling—but export volume 
was rising. 

It had to rise, or else Britain was 
busted. Before the war she imported al- 
most twice as much as she exported, pay- 
ing the difference with assets abroad, an 
inheritance from Victorian days, 

During the war these assets were used 
up. Now to restore a pre-war standard of 
living, Britain must double her exports. 

In the past twelve months, the Brit- 
ish government had boosted export volume 
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from 45% to 100% of pre-war figures. 
Percentagewise, another equal boost would 
be needed to reach pre-war living stand- 
ards, let alone the “abundance for the 
masses” promised by Labor. 

“Pie in the sky,” the Conservatives 
called this promise of abundance. Unless 
the Laborites soon showed the British peo- 
ple something better than bread rationing, 
the by-election returns portended a swing 
back to the Conservative side. But the ex- 
port figures showed that, beneath the drab 
surface, Britain’s economic prospects were 
brighter. Could the Laborites capitalize on 
this silver lining fast enough to keep power? 


Division for Palestine? 


A bomb, set off by Jewish terrorists, 
blew up Jerusalem’s King David Hotel. 
It killed about 100, including British big- 
shots. 

Britain accused Zionist chiefs of com- 
plicity and cracked down on all Palestine 
Jews, banning fraternization with British 
soldiers, 

Plan. In London, an Anglo-American 
Cabinet Committee proposed dividing Pal- 
estine into three parts. The Jews would get 
about 1,500 square miles of the country’s 
35,000; but the Jewish section would be 
fertile land. The British would keep a 
large desert area near the Suez Canal. 
Most of the rest of Palestine would be 
Arab. 

A “Federal Government” with Jewish 
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STOP! Havana Harbor's iron ring of buses 


Blockade 


Traffic along the waterfront at 
Havana, Cuba, was tied up for eight 
hours by a “sit-down strike” of buses. 
More than 800 drivers parked their 
buses in a long line along the drive- 
way skirting the bay. 

They were protesting the impor- 
tation of American-made bus bodies, 
which would hurt the profitable Ha- 
vana business of building home-made 
bodies on American chassis. 

When Cuba’s Minister of Labor 
promised to “look into the matter,” 
the bus blockade broke up. 








and Arab representatives, yet with most 
of the power in British hands, would run 
the country and administer Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem as “holy cities.” 

Response. The Arabs turned the plan 


. down immediately. Rumors said the U.S. 


would be asked to contribute $200,000 for 
“Arab welfare” to change their minds. The 
Jews reserved judgment. They seemed 
chiefly interested in winning British con- 
sent to admission of 100,000 European 
refugees as proposed by President Truman, 


Via Floating Hotel 


No matter how safe, fast or conven- 
ient world-wide air travel grows, luxury 
liners will find plenty of passengers. That’s 
the prediction of international shipping 
operators. 

The shipping men admit planes will 
draw travelers who want to cross the 
ocean in a hurry—whose business is urgent 
or time precious. Price won’t matter much 
because plane fare is already about the 
same as fare by liner. 

But for tourists and others more in- 
terested in the trip than in getting any- 
where fast, a voyage on a luxury liner 
will still offer unbeatable attractions: 
Days of relaxation, sea-air and the enjoy- 
ments of a resort hotel, 

Super Plans. America’s bid for a 
share in this luxury shipping business is 
now on the U.S. Maritime Commission’s 
drafting boards. Plans call for ships 920 
feet long—zoo feet longer than the big- 
gest pre-war U.S. liner, the America. The 
new super-liners will zip through the seas 
at almost 30 knots an hour, compared to 
the America’s 22. 

They'll be about 100 ft. shorter than 
Britain’s Queen Mary—but weigh only 
about half as much because of lighter 
metals and other refinements. Thus the 
American ship owners hope to make up in 
reduced operating costs some of the com- 
petitive advantage the British get by pay- 
ing lower wages to crews. 

Nevertheless, operators of American 
super-liners may have to charge higher 
fares than the British. To offset this, the 
Maritime Commission is counting on such 
luxury features as: 

Privacy. Dinettes in each cabin. 
These will enable. passengers to eat in the 
comfort and privacy of their own rooms 
and, at the same time,permit elimination 
of public dining room space and cut dining 
room expenses. 

Air conditioning throughout. 





U.S. Maritime Commission 


LUXURY WAY TO GO ABROAD. Proposed American superliner. (SEE: Via Floating Hotel) 


Theaters and chapels for all denom- 
inations. 

Indoor and outdodr swimming pools. 

Substitution of ‘day beds” for berths. 

Abolition of the “class system” under 
which passengers who paid higher fares 
had the use of better-appointed parts of 





Launchings and Breakwaters 


More than half the shipping now be- 
ing built in the world is being turned out 
by British yards, which will launch 1,700,- 
ooo tons in 1946. 

To help berth all these British ships, 
seaports in many parts of the Empire are 
being enlarged with prefabricated “har- 
bors,” like the floating breakwaters used in 
the invasion of France. One such set-up 
will enable 4,o00-ton freighters to dock 
northwest of Bombay, India, at Jamnagar 
in the Gulf of Cutch, where formerly only 
small native craft could put in. 
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the ship, while “second class” and “steer- 
age” passengers were set apart in compara- 
tively cramped quarters. All passengers 
on the American super-liners, will enjoy 
the same privileges and the price will vary 
only with the individual’s stateroom, 


“Bad Place” 


“You'll never get out of that valley 
alive,” muttered old trappers. 

“We'll see,” laughed Ernie Savard. 
He whipped his huskies up the frozen 
shoulder of the Alaska highway. At Fort 
Nelson, B.C., he turned off and struck 
out into the majestic vastness of the 
Yukon until he reached the valley of the 
South Nahanni river, some 300 miles 
west of the big gold boom camps at Yellow 
Knife on Great Slave lake. 

Ernie Savard, too, was looking for 
gold. Indians at Fort Liard had told 
priests of nuggets as big as cabbages, roll- 
ing beside the rapids along the swift upper 
South Nahanni. But no Indian would 
guide a white man to that country. “Bad 
place,” the Indians called it. 

Death. A dozen white men had 
found the headwaters of the South Na- 
hanni a “very bad place.” There was Joe 
Mulholland, a big Irishman from the north 
woods of Minnesota. He went up the val- 
ley in 1904 and was never seen again. 
There was “Yukon” Fisher, a grizzled 
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Alaskan sourdough. His bones were even- 
tually found near Bennett Creek. There 
were the two McLeod Brothers from Fort 
Simpson, whose bodies were also eventual- 
ly found . . . without heads. There were 
Eddie Hall and Andy Hays, and a trapper 
named O’Brien and a prospector whose 
name nobody knew. 

Their bodies were always stripped of 
valuables and personal possessions—not to 
mention any gold, 

At Fort Simpson the Royal Canadian 
Northwest Mounted Police have a theory. 
The upper Nahanni valley must hide a 
tribe of “bad Indians”—thieves and mur- 
derers, fanatical haters of white men. But 
not even a Mounty has seen these In- 
dians and lived to confirm the theory. 

If Ernie Savard saw the “bad In- 
dians” or the gold nuggets as big as cab- 
bages, he never lived to tell the Mounties, 
or stake his claim. Last Christmas, Savard 
mushed into Jack Laflaire’s trading post, 
near the mouth of the lower South Na- 
hanni, stocked up on supplies, and went 
back up the river, refusing to say what 
luck he’d had. That was the last anyone 
saw of him. Recently he was officially 
given up for dead. 


Red Castle 


Russian rulers of the Soviet occupa- 
tion zone in Germany aren’t letting com- 
munistic principles stand in the way of 
lavish rewards to local politicians who 
serve the Reds well. 

Two such German politicians are 
Wilhelm Pieck and Otto Grotewohl. They 
did what the Reds thought an outstanding 
job of political maneuvering by getting the 
Socialist Democratic party in Berlin to 
join a “united front” with Communists. 

“United front” means Communist 
domination. A majority of German Social- 
ist Democrats were against it. But Pieck 
and Grotewohl managed to finagle their 
party into the fold. 

As a reward, Pieck and Grotewohl 
were given a 1,400-acre baronial estate in- 
cluding a lake and a big castle, 35 miles 
from Berlin. 


Ivan Too Terrible for USSR 


In Moscow, the Propavanda and Agi- 
tation Board of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party extended censorship 
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EISENSTEIN'S IVAN. (Seated) ‘Breaks with contemporary realism,” scowled Soviet censor. 
(SEE: Ivan Too Terrible for USSR.) 


to Russian history by banning a movie 
called /van The Terrible. 

The banned movie was the latest pro- 
duction of Sergei Eisenstein, Russia’s best- 
known director, whose Ten Days That 
Shook The World made a hit in America. 

The board complained: ‘Eisenstein 
has not depicted Ivan The Terrible as a 
progressive statesman but as a maniac- 
like scoundrel who behaves in a crazy man- 
ner, surrounded by a gang of young cut- 
throats. . . . This breaks with contem- 
porary realism. . 


Army that Disappeared 


When hundreds of thousands—per- 
haps more than a million—Japanese troops 
in Manchuria surrendered to the Red 
Army in late summer of 1945, the Rus- 
sians whisked them away behind the iron 
curtain as prisoners of war. How many, 
and what happened to them, nobody out- 
side the iron curtain can tell . ,. and the 
Soviets won't tell. 

This army of prisoners that disap- 
peared was called the Kwantung army. 
For 14 years before Pearl Harbor they 





cliffs of Dover. 


. - - Two Lights for Liberty? .. . 


At Margate, where the Thames river 
meets the English Channel, the City 
Council has been asked to launch a na- 
tional campaign for 
“Statue of Liberty” on the nearby white 


Like America’s Statue of Liberty on 


funds to erect a 





In New York Harbor 


an island in New York habor, Britain’s 
would have a beacon light visible for miles. 
But in place of Miss Liberty’s torch, the 
British beacon, as proposed by H. A. 
Marsh, a Margate citizen, would be the 
glowing tip of a sculptured cigar in the 
mouth of a statue of Winston Churchill. 
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were renowned as Japan’s best-equipped, 
most aggressive fighting force. Continual 
battles with the Chinese and “border 
clashes” with the Red Siberian army had 
kept the Kwantung Army in razor-keen 
trim. Meanwhile jingoistic officers had 
commuted between Manchuria and Tokyo, 
playing politics, pushing Japan toward war 
with America, 

Bargain. Long after Germany’s goose 
was considered cooked, top U.S. strategists 
kept predicting that the Kwantung Army 
would keep fighting in Manchuria after 
the Japanese home islands surrendered. 
FDR carried this fear to the Yalta con- 
ference in February 1945. He believed 
that, unless he won the help of the Red 
Siberian army, thé U.S. would be forced 
to spend years, billions of dollars and 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can lives to smoke the Kwantung army out 
of its Manchurian stronghold. 

Stalin smiled on this belief. The So- 
viets were out to drive the hardest possi- 
ble bargain for fighting Japan. The strong- 
er the Kwantdang army, the more FDR 
might be willing to pay for Red help. 

Secret. The price Stalin exacted from 
FDR at Yalta was so big that the terms 
of the bargain were kept secret from the 
American people until after FDR was dead 
and the war over. In return for Stalin's 
promise to declare war on Japan go days 
after VE-Day, FDR promised Russia the 
lower half of Sakhalin island, the Kurile 
islands, Port Arthur, the free port of 
Dairen and, most valuable of all, a favored 
postwar position in Manchuria. These 
concessions gave Stalin a springboard for 
further moves, with the help of the Chi- 
nese Communists, toward Sovietizing the 
Far East and driving out American inter- 
ests altogether. 

Hidden Cards. Gen. William J. 
Donovan, war-time head of the U.S. Office 
of Strategic Services, has since hinted that 
Stalin won a colossal bluff at Yalta... 
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AS IS. Reconstruction in Russia. (SEE: Redam- 
ming the Dnieper) 


that Stalin knew, but FDR didn’t know, 
the Kwantung army had been whittled 
away to a shadow of its former might by 
transfers to the Philippines and Okinawa. 

Whether this, or the atom bomb, or 
(as Soviet propaganda insists) the incom- 
parable might of the Red Siberian Army 
caused the quick defeat of the Kwantung 
army, the fact was that the Japanese 
forces in Manchuria soon surrendered in 
droves. On Aug. 29, 1945, the Red army 
reported 586,000 Japanese had been cap- 
tured and 25,000 more were surrendering 
daily. 

Some of these prisoners may have 
been raw recruits from Manchuria. Just 
who they were and how many eventually 
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surrendered remain as big a mystery as 
what the Russians did with them. 

Under the surrender terms signed on 
the U.S.S. Missouri, the Allies agreed to 
return all Japanese prisoners of war to 
their homes. The U.S. has returned nearly 
a million. Britain has returned thousands 
from Malaysia, Siam, Burma and Indo- 
nesia. The Russians have returned none. 

What happened to the Kwantung 
army? Rumors have had 200,000 of them 
at forced labor, building Russian factories 
in Siberia. Other rumors had leaders being 
indoctrinated with communism for use as 
Red agents in Japan. 

The facts are another of Stalin’s 
secrets. 


Redamming the Dnieper 


Europe’s biggest single reconstruction 
job, the rebuilding of the huge hydro- 
electric dam on the Dnieper river, is 
scheduled for completion in December. 
To the emotional Russian people, it’s more 
than a job. It’s a symbol of their will to 
rebuild, just as the original dam was a 
symbol of their will to industrialize and 
its destruction was a symbol of their will 
to fight the Nazis. 

An American engineer, Col. Hugh 
Cooper, drew the plans and more than 
18,000 Russians toiled five years (1927- 
32). Then American generating machinery 
was used to wring from the Dnieper’s wa- 
ters 3 billion kilowatt hours a year (about 
one third the capacity of Boulder Dam) 
for pre-war factories, mines and collective 
farms throughout South Russia. 

Down and Up. When the Germans 
captured the dam in 1941 the Reds had 
dynamited a gap an eighth of a mile across 
and destroyed some equipment. Before 
the Russians recaptured it in 1943 the 
Germans had blown up more than half the 
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AS WAS AND WILL BE. A symbol to Soviets. 
(SEE: Redamming the Dnieper) 


masonry and destroyed all the generating 
machinery. 

Now, for nearly three years, 14,000 
Russians and 1,200 German prisoners have 
been busy rebuilding. “American lend- 
lease equipment, particularly cranes, Diesel 
engines, steam shovels and graders, have 
enabled us to do this job,” admitted 
Feodor Loginov, head of the project. 
“But we've had to pay twice as much for 
American generating machinery as we 
paid in 1930. Are you trying to take our 
pants from us?” 

In Newport News, Va., Capt. Roger 
Williams, executive of the machinery firm, 
replied: “It is true that present contract 
prices are more than double the 1930 


~~ 
UNRRA 


Putting the Bank Box System to Work in the Athens Foundling Home 


So many starving mothers in At’iens, Greece, were de- 
positing new-born babies on doorsteps that officials of the local 
foundling asylum devised a more efficient system. Now, in- 
stead of using doorsteps (left), mothers can deposit babies in 
a receptacle like a bank deposit box (center). Attached is a 
bell, which a mother can ring before going away, knowing her 
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child will be better fed than most children in Greece. The 
sign on the receptacle reads: Father and mother have left me, 
the Lord will take care of me. It has been doing a boom busi- 
ness, averaging two babies a day. Those in the picture at right 
above were all prematurely born. The babies are fed and cared 
for largely with UNRRA supplies from America. 
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prices. This regrettable increase is due to 
the effects of increased labor costs in 
America and is not at all peculiar to our 
industry.” But improvements in technol- 
ogy have made the new machinery more 
efficient. So, beginning in December 1946, 
the new dam is expected to supply 20% 
more power than the old one. 


North Borneo Squabble 


“Pretty quick work,” drawled an old 
school tie boy in the British Foreign Of- 
fice. “The Philippines have been inde- 
pendent less than a month... and, al- 
ready, the blighters want a slice of our 
Empire... Cheek, what?” 

But Filipinos said the British had 
cheek to hoist the Union Jack over North 
Borneo. True the flag had been there since 
1881—but “temporarily,” as a “protec- 
torate.” 

A “protectorate” is one thing, the Fili- 
pinos argued; Imperial annexation an- 
other. They were ready to tell it to the 
United Nations. 

Course of Empire. Whether one 
thing or another, North Borneo had un- 
doubtedly been a good thing for the Brit- 
ish. It had been exploited for more than 
two generations by the “British North 
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Borneo Co.,” last of a line of empire- 
building corporations like the East India 
Co. (1600-1858); the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
(founded -1670; restricted to business 
since 1869); and Cecil Rhodes’ British 
South Africa Co. (1889-1923). 

In the manner of most of these colo- 
nial enterprises, the North Borneo com- 
pany’s birthright was a $2,500-a-year 
lease from the Sultan of Sulu, an island 
between the Philippines and North Bor- 
neo. By World War II the Company was 
making more than $10 million a year from 
rubber, copra, fish, hemp, timber and 
other resources. 

Lawsuit. By 1936, the last Sultan 
had died. No rent was paid thereafter. 
On that ground, and on the grounds that 
Sulu has passed under jurisdiction of the 
Philippines, the Sultan’s heirs, headed by 
lawyer Nick Osmena, son of former Philip- 
pine President Sergio Osmena, have de- 
clared they’ll carry the case to the United 
Nations if necessary. 

Meanwhile, British possession is nine 
points of the law. 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


New Forces in Latin America 


One of the bloodiest revolutions 
in Latin-America’s disorderly history 
swept Bolivia a month ago. Its cul- 
mination was the brutal killing of Presi- 
dent Gualberto Villarroel, who had him- 
self taken power by violence at the end 
of 1943. Seized by the revolutionists in 
the presidential palace at La Paz, Vill- 
arroel was hurled from a balcony to 
the street below and his battered body, 
after being paraded through the streets 
on a tank, was hung for hours from a 
lamppost in the center of the city. 

This incident, shockingly reminis- 
cent of the mob murder of Mussolini at 
the close of the war in Italy, is illus- 
trative of the unrest and bitterness 
which now threatens to break through 
surface calm in the southern part of our 
hemisphere. Bolivia is one of the most 
backward and impoverished of all the 
21 Latin-American Republics. In a 
century and a quarter of independénce 
there have been 190 armed uprisings in 
that country, and Villarroel was Bo- 
livia’s seventh assassinated president. 

Disorganization in Bolivia is worse 
than average; but throughout all Latin- 
America disorganization is bad. 

* * * 


Largely this situation is a result 
of the war, and of our Latin-American 
policy during the war. To maintain 
Pan-American unity the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration poured money — loans, 
gifts and subsidies—into all the Latin- 
American republics except Argentina, 
which refused to join the line-up 
against the Axis. 

Naturally our benefactions were 
accepted. But the result has been to in- 
crease prices, to promote inflation, to 
fan labor discontent and generally to 
upset the economy of South America. 

The Communists are not neglect- 
ing the opportunity to exploit this un- 
easy situation. Since the war, Com- 
munist papers have been launched in 
all the principal Latin-American cities 
and Communist party organizers have 
suddenly become well supplied with 
funds. That they are making headway 
among the discontented masses, from 
Mexico to Chile, is obvious. That the 
Communists are interested in promot- 
ing revolutions is certain. 

. > 2 


Throughout this era of disturb- 
ance Argentina has again proved itself 
the most stable of the Latin-American 
nations. Its government bonds, on 
which there has never been a default, 
are selling above par on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Our refusal to give 
Argentina financial support during the 
war has been a blessing to that coun- 
try, for it forced economy in govern- 
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ment which is bearing fruit in pros- 
perity. 

Early this year the U.S. committed 
one of the worst diplomatic blunders 
in our history when the Department of 
State intervened to prevent the election 
of Col. Peron as President of Argen- 
tina. An energetic campaign, labeling 
Peron as “Fascist,” was directed by As- 
sistant Secretary of State Spruille 
Braden. The Argentinians naturally 
resented this and plastered the walls of 
Buenos Aires with posters saying sim- 
ply: “Braden or Peron.” 

Naturally the latter, as symbol 
of resistance to “Yankee Imperialism,” 
won an over-whelming victory. 


* * * 


That victory has strengthened the 
reputation of Argentina, and of Peron 
as its President, throughout all Latin- 
America. Cleverly, also, Peron, though 
labeled “Fascist” by our Department 
of State, has made friends with Russia 
and is now developing Russian-Argen- 
tine trade. Meantime our trade with 
Argentina is at a minimum. 

When Herbert Hoover returned 
from his recent visit to Argentina he 
strongly advised President Truman to 
release the Argentine funds which had 
been frozen in this country as a part 
of the anti-Peron campaign. This is 
now being done, but so belatedly that 
Argentine hostility to this country is 
still pronounced. 

The growing influence of Argen- 
tina; the growing influence of com- 
munism; the diminishing influence of 
the U.S. are now the principal factors 
in the Latin-American picture. For the 
first time since the days of President 
Monroe our dominant position in that 
continent is seriously rivaled by forces 
of an anti-American character. 

To reverse that trend will take a 
more intelligent diplomacy than we 
have recently exhibited. 
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- os eA * agi = ae ss HEART OF THE SMITHSONIAN. A commemorative post; 
| HAVE SEEN A HORSE ..A. G. Wenley, director of Smithsonian’s Art Gallery, deciph- 
ers poem a Chinese Emperor wrote in 1764 on scroll Ch’en Hung painted in 1347 A.D. 

‘2 \\LAaag Hugging the Mall in Washington is an ancient, 
towered brownstone pile known the world over as 
the Smithsonian Institution. Through it, winter 
and summer, troop many Capital visitors and na- 
tives. To most it seems to be principally a vast, 
heterogeneous museum filled with curios and relies 
of by-gone days. But much more than meets the 
eye goes on within its walls. 

This month the Smithsonian begins a cele- 
bration marking the 1ooth anniversary of the day 
(Aug. 10, 1846) President James K. Polk signed 
an act of Congress creating the Institution. 
Funds had been provided in the will of 
James Smithson, an English scientist, who in 1829 
left more than $500,000 to the U.S. “to found at 
Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian 
Institution, an establishment for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
Anniversary Plans. Now the Institution is 
pausing to review its first 100 years with a pro- 
gram of special exhibits; publication of a bogk on 
its history; and, tentatively, a convocation of 
CENTENNIAL CLEANUP. Director R. P. Tolman scrubs “View of Constantinople from world scientists in October or November. 
Pera,” artist unknown, one of the fine paintings in the National Collection of Fine Arts. From the original Smithsonian building, com- 
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BIRD MAN. Dr. Alexander Wetmore, head of the Motmot Thrush, a new bird species he captured (CRYSTAL BALL. This flawless sph 
Smithsonian Institution, measures the bill of the while on an expedition to Colombia, South America. sonian Museum prizes. It weighs mp 
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pleted in 1855, the Institution has grown to five 
buildings on the Mall itself. 

The Smithsonian is not just a museum, al- 
though its museum is an important part of the 
foundation. The buildings house the world’s fore- 
most collections on biology, anthropology, geology, 
engineering and industries and American history. 
Behind the scenes Institution scientists labor on 
work of world-wide importance. From the buildings 
go expeditions to the remote corners of the earth, 
seeking new knowledge. 

Eight Branches. Under the wing of the In- 


i stitution are eight branches which grew out of its 


early activities: The National Museum, with its 
collections in natural history, engineering and in- 


| dustries and history; the National Gallery of Art, 


containing some of the world’s greatest paintings; 
the National Collection of Fine Art; the Freer 
Gallery of Art; the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, famous for its studies of the American In- 
dian; a bureau devoted to interchange of scientific 
information among nations; the Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory, which studies the sun; and the National 
Zoological Park. 


SUN ROOM. 


of quartz is among the Smith- 
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Astrophysical Ob 
Aldrich works in 


ASTROPHYSICIAN. That’s Dr. E. S. John- 
ston using spectrograph to study an age- 
old secret. He seeks to find out how grow- 
ing plants take carbon dioxide from the 
air and change it to sugars and starches, 


batory Director 


the lab of Samuel Langley, 


JUICE FOR TOMATO. Artificial “sunlight” and 
chemical mixture are weak substitutes for 
Mother Earth—sighs this tomato plant. 
Dr. Johnston helpfully gives the young 
plant a shot of iron to bolster its courage. 


Pathfinder Photos 


Smithsonian chief 1887-1906. Here Langley made 
early studies of the sun. 


(Continued next page) 
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EARLY PHARMACY. Dr. Charles Whitebread ad- SMITHSONIAN SEAL. A worker in the anthropology lab puts aside his regular du- 
mires 1630 mortar and pestle in Museum’s shop. ties to create a plaster replica of the Institution seal for the centennial. 


TAXIDERMIST. This technician is preparing an American bison group for the Nat- RACES OF MAN. Dr. M. W. Stirling examines Fol- 
ural History Museum, He begins work by making the small clay models. som projectiles—choice “arrowheads” collection. 


Pathfinder Photos 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE. Chief H.W. Dorsey and OUTGOING KNOWLEDGE. In shipping room, A. J. Yetter stencils address on box of 


D. G. Williams examine Russian scientific book. scientific publications being sent from the Institution to Chang Hsien, China. 
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Movies 


SONG PLUGGERS. Grant and Simms sell mil- 
lion dollar tunes at the 5-and-10¢ store. 


Night and Day 


As salute to the 20th anniversary of 
sound, Warner Bros., who made the first 
talkie, have released Night and Day, a 
technicolor musicography of €ole Porter. 
All the color and camera lore heaped up in 
two decades have been well drawn on to 
produce the best of the tunesmith biog- 
raphies to date. 

Cole Porter’s rise from a rich man’s 
son to even more riches would seem poor 
movie fare. But by taking a little license 
with his life, plus 30 of his sophisticated 
tunes, the scripters have wound an enter- 
taining reel-life story. 

Strange Note. The film opens ironi- 
cally with a Yale campus scene featuring 
a non-Porter song. But it’s all in the 
family—Sons of Eli was written by Stan- 
leigh Friedman, now a Warner vice presi- 
dent. From there on the plot sticks strictly 
to Porter hit shows and songs. 

Cary Grant offers a subdued charac- 
terization of the musician. Alexis Smith 
as Linda Porter plays second fiddle to her 
husband’s career. Ginny Simms has a juicy 
role, singing tunes Ethel Merman popu- 
larized: You’re the Top, I Get a Kick Out 
of You, and I’ve Got You Under My Skin. 

But Monty Woolley, Yale English 
professor, outshines everyone. “The Beard” 
captivates in his actual-life role as Cole’s 
friend, who deserted Yale to direct Fifty 
Million Frenchmen and other Porter hits. 
Mary Martin also plays herself in the 
famed Heart Belongs to Daddy strip. 

Classics. Production numbers get ex- 
pert handling by Michael Curtis. Begin 
the Beguine rates the biggest setting, with 
Carlos Ramirez doing the ditties against 
an array of colorful lovelies and a skillful 
dance team. The title song is effective for 
the finale when Porter is honored by his 
alma mater, 

Night and Day is a pleasant way to 
celebrate an anniversary. 
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The Walls Came Tumbling Down 


In recent years it has often been 
Hollywood's practice to take a good script, 
give it a modest budget, able cast and di- 
rection, then turn it loose with little or 
no publicity. If the movie is a hit (such 
as Laura), it’s called a “sleeper.” 

Evidently that is what Columbia had 
in mind for its latest whodunit, The Walls 
Came Tumbling Down. In this instance, 
the film turns out to be just a “short nap.” 
However, it is still above-average among 
murder-mysteries. 

Sleuthing. Based on a novel by Jo 
Eisinger, the story is about a newspaper 
columnist whose priest-friend is found 
dangling from a beam. The police call it 
suicide, but the smart scribe smells “foul 
play.” 

In tracing down the killers, he picks 
up a mysterious beauty, eccentric art deal- 
ers, three missionaries, two Bibles and a 
Da Vinci masterpiece portraying the fall 
of Jericho, which provides both title and 
motive. 

For nail-biters who may find some of 
the smart chit-chat boring there are a cou- 
ple of realistic fight scenes. 

The tightly-woven plot finishes up 
with all ends neatly tied. Lee Bowman 
makes a convincing columnist and Mar- 
guerite Chapman a charming Girl Friday. 
George Macready gives the pseudo-mis- 
sionary role his best. He is climbing fast 
to the top of screen villains, 


Dead of Night 


Psychic phenomena, the supernatural 
and a “medley of disjointed things” are 
the chilly blend of Dead of Night, Uni- 
versal’s new importation from Britain. 

Both Producer J. Arthur Rank and 
the Empire Treasury will be pleased with 
its American reception. For it should 
gross at least the million dollars its prede- 
cessor, The Seventh Veil, has earned in 
the U.S. 

Psychiatry has been well exploited in 
films. However, psychic situations in this 
“shouldn’t-miss” picture unroll so neatly 


that it’s impossible to tell where dreams 
leave off and reality begins. 

Eerie. The script pivots around a 
nightmare of Mervyn Johns, As he wan- 
ders into the setting of a dream which has 
recurred several times, he meets others 
who disclose similar nocturnal flights. It’s 
a psychiatrist, of course, who hears their 
fantastic tales and tries to find the sci- 
entific explanation. 

The story is handled as a series of 
individual episodes told via flashbacks, A 
woman saves her husband from madness 
induced by an antique mirror that reflects 
the past; a racer escapes death through 
a night vision; a ventriloquist goes mad 
because his dummy seems to have a hu- 
man soul. 

Stellar. The last incident, as played 
by Michael Redgrave, stands out among 
several fine performances. Mervyn Johns 
and Frederick Valk, as the psychiatrist, 
create authenticity that keeps the audience 
in high suspense, 

Smooth handling by three directors 
has put together what might have been a 
confusing hodge-podge into a convincing 
spine-chiller. To top off, the London 
Symphony Orchestra adds an atmospheric 
score. 


Capsules 


Three Wise Fools (MGM) is a film 
fantasy brightened by youthful Margaret 
O’Brien. Plot involves Lionel Barrymore, 
Lewis Stone and Edward Arnold with a 
group of leprechauns and an Irish colleen 
bent on bringing happiness into their self- 
ish lives. The trio, better known as Dr. 
Gillespie, Judge Hardy and Metro capi- 
talist, obviously suffer when pitted against 
Miss O’Brien and the “little people.” 

O.S.S. (Paramount) supposedly tells 
the now-it-can-be-told background of Gen, 
Donovan’s cloak and dagger boys. It’s a 
thrilling espionage story with Alan Ladd 
as chief spy. However, it’s doubtful that 
the Army’s Secret Service branch was 
ever like this. In its hurry to outstrip 
other studios, Paramount has only brushed 
the surface of the facts. 





PSYCHOPATHIC., To ventriloquist Michael Redgrave a wooden dummy becomes ferrifyingly real. 
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Science 


Bikini, Chapter 2 


Peace reigns again at Bikini. The 
atomic bomb tests are over for 1946. For 
men of science, Operations Crossroads was 
a vindication. For leaders of the armed 
forces, the air and sea branches, at least, 
it was an important education. 

The Bikini tests proved beyond thé 
shadow of a doubt the scientific estimates 
of what could be done with an atom bomb 
exploded just above and just under the 
surface of the water. History’s fourth and 
fifth atomic bomb explosions convinced 
Navy men that the present-day warship 
is no more of a match for the bomb than 
a grammar school baseball team would be 
for the Boston Red Sox. Air forces lead- 
ers, equally impressed, have started re- 
vamping the U.S. heavy bombardment 
program. 

Short of Mark. Bikini bomb No. 2, 
detonated in shallow water (an estimated 
18 ft.), did not live up to advance billing 
in every respect. The column of water 


that screamed up out of the cauldron of 


steam, smoke and flame rose only to 5,000 
ft. instead of the expected 10,000 ft. 

The geyser of atomic vapor did not 
soar to previous heights, The predicted 
100 ft. waves materialized in reality as 
10 ft. waves. A radio-controlled Flying 
Fortress rode through the blast, seared and 
crippled to be sure, but landed safely. 

But there was no doubt about the 
devastating power of the second Bikini 
bomb. Witnesses called it the greatest of 
all atomic bomb explosions, the equivalent 
of 50,000 tons of TNT. The 34-year-old 
(but still seaworthy) 21,600-ton battle- 
ship Arkansas, anchored quarter of a 
mile from the detonation barge, went down 
in 15 minutes. The newer, 33,000-ton 
aircraft carrier Saratoga that took all the 
punishment the Japs could heap upon her 
and stood up under the first Bikini bomb 
sank within several hours. 

Study Effects. The preliminary re- 
ports of scientists on Bikini must await a 
check of the 7,000 instruments, 20 pigs, 
400 mice used in the test. That may take 
weeks, even months. 

But science already can make one 
conclusion: The use of the atom bomb in 
sea warfare turns nature into a deadly 
weapon—one that can kill even if the 
bomb does not score a direct hit. The sec- 
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ATOM BOMB NO. 5. Water and smoke combine to form a column 5,000 ft. high and 2, 100 ft. 
wide at the base. (SEE: Bikini, Chapter 2) 
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ond Bikini bomb catapulted thousands 
upon thousands of gallons of water into 
the air, Charged in a split second with 
deadly rays, this radioactivated water 
rained down for 20 minutes on the 75 
ships of the target fleet. Radioactive air 
is deadly, but radioactive water is dead- 
lier because it evaporates more slowly. 
Scientists say that death would have been 
the fate of any humans drenched by it. 

The final chapter of Operations Cross- 
roads can’t be written until after Test 
Charlie, tentatively scheduled for next 
March 1. That test will be the explosion 
of a bomb in 1,000 to 2,000 ft. of water 
outside the lagoon. The mighty force of 
the explosion will be transmitted to the 
great mass of non-compressible water and 
thence directly against the hulls of the 
target ships. 


Atomic Commission 


The atom bomb was a year old and 
still an estimated 10,000 bodies remained 
to be dug from the ruins of Hiroshima. 

To mark the anniversary, atomic sci- 
entists met at Washington to talk mostly 
about human reactions to the atom. 

And only a few blocks away, in the 
Capitol, a mass human reaction was going 
on, Here things were reversed. The Repre- 
sentatives thought themselves experts on 
human behavior. But they knew uncom- 
fortably little about atomic energy. 

Mix-up. One Representative after an- 
other got up and admitted he was con- 
fused. At stake was the McMahon bill, 
putting U.S. atoms under civilian control. 
After six months’ expert testimony in 
committee the Senate had approved it 
unanimously.*The Secretaries of War and 
Navy agreed. 

In the House. the bill got a brief 
going-over in the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee. It was amended to put Army men on 
the atomic commission (“supervising” of 
civilian lab-men had held up the bomb’s 
invention by 18 months); to give Army 
and Navy authority to make atomic weap- 
ons independently; and to let private indi- 
viduals hold patents on war-useful atomic 
inventions. 

The debate on the floor ended in 
confusion. The much-amended 
bill was passed and sent to a joint Senate- 
House committee for ironing out. 

Harmony. Eyes on adjournment, the 
conferees quickly smoothed out the House- 
inserted wrinkles, left the bill about as the 
Senate had wanted it in the first place. It 
called for an all-civilian commission of five 
(the chairman will get $17,500, the others 
$15,000) to take over all atomic bomb 
plants and explore the possibilities of mak- 
ing the atom serve man as efficiently as it 
can destroy him. 

The Senate’s demand for a Govern- 
ment monopoly on atomic patents pre- 
vailed. Sole major concession to House: 
an Army man will head the commission’s 
division of military applications. 

All opposition collapsed when Gen- 
eral Eisenhower sent word he “hoped for 
the bill’s adoption.” The Congress obliged, 
passed the bill, sent it to the President for 
signature, 
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Bettmann Archives 


CLOSE. Sir Isaac Newton. (SEE: Newton Knew) 


Newton Knew 


Sir Isaac Newton came close to un- 
locking the secret of the atom nearly 300 
years ago. So says one of atom-conscious 
Russia’s top scientists, Prof. Sergei I. Va- 
vilov, president of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the Soviet Union. 

Vavilov delved into the lesser-known 
publications and unpublished chemical ex- 
periments of Newton whose discovery of 
the law of gravity was but one of many 
notable contributions to science. 

From this source material Vavilov 
found Newton had an astounding concep- 
tion of the nature of matter. He concluded 
Newton’s knowledge of the atom would do 
credit to a present-day scientist in the 
higher reaches of physical research. 

Revelation. The Russian scientist 
made his findings known to colleagues 
from 37 nations gathered at the Royal So- 
ciety in London to pay tribute to Newton 
on the 300th anniversary of his birth (cele- 
brated four years late because of the war). 
Said Vavilov: 

“We come to the conviction that 
Newton had conjectured everything in the 
field of atomism that could possibly be 
conjectured at the time on the basis of the 
experimental material then available. Not 
even in one of his fundamental points was 
he mistaken.” 

After hearing Vavilov’s paper the 
Royal Society announced plans for a me- 
morial to Newton: A roo-inch telescope 
and observatory. Possible site: Sussex 
where the Greenwich Observatory is to be 
moved to escape London’s atmosphere and 
lights. 


Brrr-r-rl 


Bathers thought it was their imagina- 
tion till Geodetic Survey scientists con- 
firmed it: 

The water at Daytona Beach, Fla., is 
warmer in winter than in summer. 

Reason is that offshore winds blow 
warm top-water out to sea in summer and 
cold bottom-water seeps in to replace it. 
In winter the process is reversed. 
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Haverford, Pa.: Alexander Bid- 
dle, executive vice president of the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange, disclosed 
that he’s a member of the “52-20 
Club,” under which veterans draw $20 
a week “rocking-chair” money (unem- 
ployment compensation). Newsmen in- 
terviewed him in his 10-room house. 

Los Angeles: Actress Gladys 
George, 40-something, whose next-to- 
last husband was a millionaire and 
whose last was an actor, tried it again 
—this time with a 27-year-old bellhop. 
She insists he’s. nearer 32 and an “as- 
sistant manager.” 

Newton, Mass.: Fire Department 
announced that it would no longer pro- 
vide ladder service for key-losers who 
want to go through windows. They will, 
however, continue to answer calls for 
locked-in children. 

Detroit: Muscleman Alan Stephan 
(below left), ““Mr. America,” gets oohs 
and ahs from comedienne Patsy Kelly. 


International 


Services Agree— 


International 


“The Body” 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: The recruiting 
officers of the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps picked the ideal girl. She is 
Theresa Musmanno (above right), pi- 
anist and dancer of McKees Rocks, Pa. 

New York: Frank Sinatra couldn’t 
sing for 24 hours. He’d hurt his jaws 
blowing bubble-gum. 

Sapulpa, Okla.: For 114 years 
Aunt Lizzie Devers’ birthday state- 
ment was: “I ain’t never going to die.” 
But this year, on her 115th, she wasn’t 
so sure. She died shortly after. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Twenty-month- 
old Johnny Carnahan was thirsty and 
before going to bed drank the kero- 
sene from his lamp. Doctors had to 
drain him. 

Buffalo, N.Y.: Special underpasses 
were provided for cows along Route 16, 
Cow owners will see to it that all traffic 
rules are obeyed. 

Detroit: Shirley Radmer wore 300 
carats of diamonds at the Industrial 
Diamond Association convention. 

Cynthiana, Ky.: The Highway 
Department condemned a bridge just 
30 minutes before it collapsed. 








nternational 


Vanderbilt Debut 


New York: When Gloria Vander- 
bilt Stokowski cut off her mother’s $21,- 
000 allowance, told her to “go to work,” 
the older Gloria (above) opened a per- 
fume shop. She poses at her “grand 
opening.” 

Superior, Wis.: Arthur Birnsten- 
gel wrote his Congressman that finding 
a wife was “the hardest job I’ve ever 
tackled.” On advice he ran an ad, got 
more than 2,000 replies. 

Newark, N.J.: Robbers took $21 
from Fred Beisler during a rain, later 
“borrowed” his umbrella, 

Morrison, Ill.: Score after a horse- 
bus collision: One bruised leg for the 
horse; a broken windshield, smashed 
headlights and a broken steering gear 
for the bus. 

Lancaster, Pa.: Social item: 
“The bridegroom wore the same shirt 
worn by the bride’s father and three 
brothers at their weddings.” 

Columbus, Ohio: The painter 
next door got weary after Ronald 
Thompson’s first million questions, 
painted him red all over and sent him 
home. His mother (below) scrubbed 
him clean but in a few minutes he was 
back, this time painted a battleship 
gray, she told a police court. 





International 


Two-tone Job 
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Religion 
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‘Boomacious Bible Biz 


Almost any churchman in the coun- 
try would be willing to point to some 
spiritual sign of increasing religious em- 
phasis in the American scene. 

For people to whom religion is part 
of a dollars-and-cents world, however, 
there were special, concrete signs. 

In Black & White. “Sign” for pub- 
lishers came in a one-month survey of new 
books reported by Publishers’ Weekly. Of 
331 new works, religious books (56) placed 
second only to the invariably first ranking 
fiction list (91). 

For broadcasters there was a sign re- 
ported by Louisville’s WHAS, serving a 
100-mile radius of listeners. 

According to WHAS listeners, in 
towns of less than 2,500 religious shows 
rank second only to hill-billy music. (Pre- 
result guessers had placed religion far 
down the list.) In larger towns religious 
programs were on the same level of in- 
terest as popular news broadcasts. 

Bang. Slangiest sign of the bunch 
came from the entertainment world’s mag- 
azine Billboard. Flirting, as usual, with in- 


Wide World 


Floating Faith 


Onto a beach at New Guinea 
floated an empty bottle containing a 
message. An island native concealed 
the bottle for two months until he 
could give it to a U.S. soldier. 

He thought it contained mili- 
tary information. What it did con- 
tain: One of 13,000 Gospel messages 
that Evangelist George Phillips has 
tossed into the waters of Puget 
Sound near his Tacoma, Wash., 
home during the past 10 years. 

Result of his bottle evangelism 
has been 850 letters of reply from 
16 foreign countries, 42 states. In 
most replies were the return message 
for which he works: 

“T have decided to return to my 
church.” 





Black Sea 


2 


ANCESTRY. In the midst of areas described 
a thousand years later in. the Bible, Ras 
Shamra produced tales that were almost 





International, Smithsonian Institution 
Scriptural. Scholars translating them 
worked from photos like that at right. Under 
it: Sample of the tablet's writing. 


Before the Bible 


Like all literature, the Bible has 
roots extending deep into the writings 
of other ages. 

Thus, exclusive of the teachings of 
Christ, Biblical tales are filled with 
situations used many times before. 

Question for scholars of the Bible 
is: “How long before, and where?”’ 

Most important answers to date 
have come from the site of Ras 
Shamra, seat of a civilization that flour- 
ished on the Syrian coast more than 
1,500 years before Christ. 

Revelation. From four clay tab- 
lets discovered in the buried ruins 
scholars learned: 

Ras Shamra’s lost scribes had writ- 
ten of the mythical Leviathan in almost 
exactly the same words used a millen- 
nium later in-the Bible. The “holy 
mount” of Ezekiel 28:14, and the 
“Mount Zion” of Psalms 48:3 had their 
counterparts too, along with others. 


coherency Billboard reported: “Bible Biz 
is Boomacious.” What it meant: 

“The boom in religious and semi- 
sacred music and records which has been 
parking up there on the front burner since 
the first tense war years seems to be com- 
ing to a boil.” 

Translated further it meant many 
popular song writers and singers were turn- 
ing their attention to religious works, with 
gratifying cash results. 

Examples. Peter DeRose, resting on 
the laurels of perennial-favorites Deep 
Purple and Wagon Wheels, penned a 
hymn God Is Ever Beside Me and heard 
it played over networks up to 16 times a 
night. He watched sheet music sales soar. 

For ministers, however, it was still 
the spiritual signs that counted. 


New Light. At Yale University 
this month, Prof. Julian Obermann 
completed translation of another Ras- 
Shamra tablet. 

The tablet’s tale: How a heroic 
figure named Daniel beseeched his God 
to restore to his wife power to have a 
child; how he was informed by divine 
means that his wish would be granted 
and the child would rise to fame. 

Throughout the Bible runs the 
same pattern in describing the birth of 
“an exceptional child.” (Isaac, Hannah, 
Zacharias. ) 

Explained Dr. Obermann: “We 
do not see clearly how these various 
motifs ... had come to be fused in the 
prenatal pattern of a hero. But we do 
know that the pattern is already con- 
solidated in [Ras Shamra] and attested 
to in a document of much greater an- 
tiquity than any of the Biblical docu- 
ments in which it recurs.” 


Pulpit “Ersatz” 


Like salt on a pretzel, there’s no sub- 
stitute for “sin.” 

In England, R. J. Soper, vice presi- 
dent of the United Kingdom Methodist 
Conference, heard it called “moral laxity 
or moral delinquency” by some people, 
“sexual irregularity” by others. He figured 
they were talking about the same thing but 
not talking about it the way they should. 

Result: Next time the conference 
met he asked that “the word sin be re- 
stored to every pulpit’s vocabulary. It 
seems to me that ‘sin’ is a more accurate 
statement than the more euphonious 
phrases that tend to soften its impact.” 
Henceforth a sin could be expected to be 
called a sin, in England’s Methodist church. 
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Tests Tell 


How do you catch a husband—or 
wife? What kind of married material will 
you make? What are your chances for 
wedded happiness? 

These are the vital questions answered 
in How to Pick a Mate, a new book writ- 
ten by Dr. Clifford Adams, director of 





Men Wanted 


“What are your chances of getting 
a mate of any kind? If you are a man, 
and are interested, you can be almost 
100% certain you will marry. ... It 
is estimated that between two million 
and five million of the marriageable 
women in America today will never 
marry.”—How to Pick a Mate. 





Pennsylvania State college’s marriage 
clinic, and Vance Packard, journalist. 

To some it may seem that the writers 
have bitten off a mighty chunk. But Dr. 
Adams’ record gives his book validity. 

Results Talk. In the last five years, 
Dr. Adams has given tests to about 600 
engaged couples. As far as he knows, all 
those for. whom he recommended marriage 
are still together and happy. Of the 85 
he told to wait, at least 20 broke off their 
engagements. And of the 44 who did 
marry, at least a dozen separated. 

Samples of most of Dr. Adams’ tests 
are in his book. Your answers tell, among 
other things, how sociable, stable, irrita- 
ble, serious or flexible you are. Then the 
idea is to compare scores with your pros- 
pective spouse to find your chances for 
getting along together. 

Dr. Adams doesn’t claim these tests 
can absolutely predict marriage success 
or failure. But they do indicate a cou- 
ple’s compatability. 

Down to Earth. The chief value in 


the tests, says Judge Anna M. Kross of 
New York’s Home Court, is to “get young 
people to stop in the rosy glow of romance 
and think of such things.” Dr. Paul 
Popenoe of the American Institute of 
Family Relations feels that while such 
scales can account for about one-fourth 
the success of a marriage, the rest depends 
on “imponderables.” 

In what Dr. Popenoe calls a “whole- 
some, practical” discussion, the book 
touches on some of these. It warns, for ex- 
ample, against marriage between persons 
of different religions. 

Best Bet. Getting down to cases, an- 
other chapter claims best husbands are 
chemical engineers (on the basis of a Chi- 
cago university seven-year-study). Minis- 
ters are next, then professors. 

If a woman marries a traveling sales- 
man or a laborer she has the worst bet as 
a husband. But that doesn’t mean they 
can’t be happy if they work at it. 

Because anyone has to work for hap- 
piness, the authors conclude with tips to 
newlyweds. Their whole point, however, 
is to make sure you're properly matched 
before you begin. After that, most mari- 
tal “difficulties” will iron themselves out. 


Lullaby Man 


If nap-time comes and baby balks, 
mothers in Tuckahoe, N.Y., simply phone 
the Director of Lullabies, General Diaper 
Service. In short order, an Irish baritone 
soothes baby to sleep. 

Michael Maloney is the voice-behind- 
the-phone. For years he’d heard mothers 
complain about fractious infants so he of- 
fered his crooning service to the local dia- 
per company, Now, four months later, he 
has more than 30 cradle calls each day. 
And other diaper companies have a consid- 
ering eye on his unique service. 

Efficiency Record. It takes just one 
verse of Too-ra-loo-ra (babies’ favorite), 
Rockaby Baby or When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling to send 85% of Maloney’s clients 
nodding. Sometimes though, a stubborn 
customer requires a personal visit. 

Maloney flinches only when he deals 





United Wallpaper, Inc. 


PLASTIC PAPER. Crayon drawing (left) wipes off with turpentine. (SEE: Wallpaper Unleashed) 
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GO TO SLEEP. This baby may be a “tough 
customer.” (SEE: Lullaby Man) 


in pairs. No sooner does one twin sleep 
than the other starts bawling. Says he: 
“That’s when I quit.” 


Wallpaper Unleashed 


The wallpaper market is all but burst- 
ing at the seams. It’s downright exciting, 
admitted one staid and stable merchant, as 
he ripped open his first shipment of 1946- 
47 paper. 

These papers are truly “postwar.” 
Not only are they the first new designs al- 
lowed since 1941, but “duration” patterns, 
low-colored to conserve chemicals and 
dyes, have been outshone by the bright- 
est parts of the spectrum. 

Poison Paper. Technical advances 
are bringing ready-pasted rolls for ceil- 
ings and closets that have been treated 
with 5% DDT insecticide to kill moths, 
silverfish, flies and other insects. 

Also store-bound are “miracle” pa- 
pers on which youngsters can draw pic- 
tures or even smear jam. Though cir- 
cumspect manufacturers don’t recommend 
such treatment, one recently demon- 
strated in New York how harmless it can 
be. Mercurochrome, ink, lipstick and 
other stains, rubbed on plastic-impreg- 
nated paper, wiped off simply with soap 
and water. 

There'll be plastic-coated papers, too, 
that manufacturers now claim will be 50 
times more washable than ordinary paper 
—as well as flexible, crackproof and fade- 
proof. 

Just Look! Still, the color and design 
put into traditional papers are the big 
talk. Colors, instead of usual flat hues, 
are coming out mixed—in bluish-greens, 
blue-yellows, gray-browns, to blend into 
decorative schemes, One pattern has a 
greenish-gray background splashed with 
pink carnations that would go well with 
gray woodwork, 

Flowers bloom everywhere, In addi- 
tion, there are scenic designs, even hu- 
morous drawings. Those who prefer plain 
walls will like the “weave” patterns that 
look like tweeds, basket braids, bamboo 
stripes, Others may want “companion pat- 
terns”—one with flowers on pale stripes 
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AT BREAKFAST. Four linen towels plus rick- 
rack-edged napkins start the day off. 





Richard Averill Smith, Elliott & Nelson 


NOW A PARTY. Embroider guests’ autographs 
os memento. (SEE: Begorra, They're Back!) 


for three walls and the second with just 
stripes for the fourth wall. 

Prices on all papers are up 12-15%. 
The new plastic papers generally start at 
about $2 a roll. Supplies, of course, are 
still lagging behind pre-war times. But by 
1947 manufacturers hope there'll be some- 
thing new for everyone’s walls. 


4 Billion or Bust 


While scalding peaches on a hot day, 
you've probably thought of grapes and ap- 
ples yet to come—wondered if canning 
ever ends. But you’re not the only one. 

The Government has asked 25 million 
women to put up 4 billion quarts of canned 
goods—their previous wartime record. The 
more the housewife puts up, the less she 
buys. And what she doesn’t buy feeds 
the hungry. 

This year there are plenty of fruits 
and vegetables and enough glass jars and 
rings in which to seal them. Only real 
shortage is sugar. 

Sugar Story. Easterners are hardest 
hit because of the usual summer drop in 
imports from Cuba and Puerto Rico. But 
the Department of Agriculture is trying 
hard to get Westerners’ beet sugar shipped 
east. Eventually, officials hope everyone 
will get his extra 10 lbs. of canning sugar. 
(Spare stamps No. 9 and 1o for this pur- 
pose are good until Oct. 31.) 

Predictions are for a slight upswing in 
use of freezing in preserving food. Last 
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THEN LUNCHEON. Hemmed toweling strips 


make centerpiece, place mats and napkins. 


year only 12% of farm housewives and 

% non-farm housewives used this meth- 
od. Supplies of pressure canners, used by 
two-fifths of the farm women and one-fifth 
of others, are steadily increasing. But deal- 
ers don’t promise to fill all orders. 

Help! Help! New canning booklets 
with modern, easier methods and recipes 
also help lighten the load. The Bernardin 
Home Canning Guide (10¢) includes 
formulas for using sugar substitutes or 
how to can without any sweetening. 

Then there’s the colorful Home Can- 
ners Canning Book (25¢) with formulas 
for figuring exactly how much to can, plus 
recipes using preserved foods. 

Clubs can get a sound film, Freezing 
Fruits and Vegetables, by writing their 
State Agricultural Extension Service. 


Begorra, They’re Back! 


Across the ocean from the Emerald 
Isle comes good news, Irish linens are on 
their way to stock store shelves this side 
of the Atlantic. 

Looms that made chevrons and fuse- 
lage coverings during the war are once 
again turning out fabric for elegant table 
coverings. As yet, a fine damask cloth is 
hard to find. But by-the-yard Irish linen 
toweling, now generally available, can be 
made into inexpensive table sets. 

From gay fruit patterns or many-hued 
stripes, women have fashioned attractive 
cloths, place mats and napkins. Those pic- 
tured above are samples to copy that may 
suggest your own personal variations. 

Tricks with toweling make double 
good sense. Dumped in with the family 
wash or sent out for laundering, towel 
tablecloths will retain their bright colors 
and beautiful texture for years, 


White ‘n’ Right 

When neckwear droops, it’s no longer 
tonic for weary wardrobes. But the cure 
is simple—keep it snow-white and crisp 
with proper laundering. 

Swishing through lukewarm sudsy wa- 
ter is kind to most fabrics. It’s standard, 
too, to rinse twice in water of same tem- 
perature. From here on, tricks make a 
difference. 

For extra-delicate lace, loosely-cro- 


cheted pieces, put them in a jar half full 
of mild suds, cover jar and shake. Rinse 
in clear water the same way. 

Whenever possible, let neckwear dry 
flat on bath towel. Then while still damp, 
press on wrong side with warm iron. Bias- 
cut collars of rep, satin, cotton pique will 
keep their shape through washing, iron- 
ing if basted along edges. Nylon, of 
course, needs no ironing. Simply shake 
after rinsing, roll in towel, shake again to 
remove wrinkles, and hang up to dry. 

Easy. Hard-to-iron ruffled edgings 
can be pressed by smoothing between 
thumb and forefinger. Plaited butterfly 
bows take wing if pressed this way: In- 
sert fork towards center of bow, fold ma- 
terial over tines to replait, then iron over. 


Breadless Tidbits 


The fourth Earl of Sandwich might 
roll over in his tomb if he knew what’s 
being served in his name at this summer’s 
teas and parties. 

Since the 18th century when he con- 
cocted the first sandwich there have been 
all kinds of filled bread—from single- 
slice, open-faced types to hulking, triple- 
decker Dagwoods. But it took the 1946 
bread shortage (and European need) to 
glorify filling-without-bread. 

Pinch-Hit. Some vegetables can be 
used as substitute foundations. Thin slices 
of cucumber, for example, are spread with 
cream cheese mixed with sweet or sour 
cream. For an ornamental twist, dab on 
five spoonfuls. Then set a bit of chopped 
pepper, red caviar or anchovy smack in 
the middle—and lo! there’s a flower. 

Two-inch celery sticks make neat 
troughs for peanut butter, egg salad, or 
cheese and chopped nuts. 

When co-eds at Cornell College of 
Home Economics gave a “party without 
bread” they did especially fancy things 
with eggs. Simply halve hard-boiled eggs 
and cover with grated cheese or sliced 
stuffed olives. Or quarter them, putting 





TEENABELLE. . . . . . . by LALLI 





"Oh, yes, I've a double-date for the dance— 
Herbert has the car -, Ellsworth does the 
rumba.” 
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the seasoned yolks through a pastry tube 
to make yellow rosettes. 

On Their Own. Cold cuts do duty 
outside a sandwich if they’re spread with 
mustard or horse radish and rolled into 
neat scrolls. Salami will hold its own in 
flat slices spread with grated egg and a 
touch of salad dressing. 

Then there are things that depend on 
toothpicks—tiny meat balls, shrimps mari- 
nated in dressing, cottage cheese rolled in 
parsley or chopped nuts, cheese cubes 
rolled in ground chipped beef or broiled 
within coils of bacon. 

To fill out the breadless buffet add 
a colorful platter of carrot curls, cauli- 
flower flowerettes, radishes and strips of 
green pepper—all arranged on a garden- 
fresh bed of watercress. 


New for the House 


Flasheat. A new electric heater, 54 
in. long, heats water by being immersed 
right in it. Handy for heating food in a 
double boiler or warming a baby’s milk, 
it also heats shaving water in two minutes, 
bath water in 45 minutes. 

Glo-Ball. Round, pastel-colored, 5- 
watt fluorescent bulbs, designed into lamps, 
allow enough light for parents to see into 
a child’s room at night. 

Soft Flow. A chemical-filled cloth 
bag and connecting rubber tube that fits 
on any faucet, promises to soften the 
hardest water. The chemicals last indef- 
initely if bag is flushed now and then 
with table-salt. 

Sure Sharp. Every time a knife is 
removed or replaced from a new hardwood 
knife rack, it sharpens itself. The rack has 
six slots, goes on table top or wall. 

Smooth Dry. Insure against snags or 
rust with an all-plastic stocking drier 
which holds three pairs, hangs over shower 
rod or towel rack. There are new plastic 
spring-type clothespins, too, that double as 
skirt or pants hangers and paper clips. 
The transparent boxes they’re packaged in 
are good for gloves or hankies. 


Gibson Products Co. 


NITE-LITE. Bulb glows 10 hours a night at 2¢ 
a month. (SEE: New for the House) 
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HOOVER. Crime school is tops for size. 


The vast army of criminals.is 10 
times greater than the number of students 
in our colleges and universities—J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director, F.B.I,. 


The American economic system was 
our real secret weapon in this war which 
saved the world.—Carroll Reece, Republi- 
can national chairman, 


Try to avoid large cities, especially 
on the coast. Unless a great spiritual 
awakening occurs, the chances are that 
World War III will come, when some of 
our large cities will be totally destroyed.— 
Roger W. Babson, economist. 


The reactionary forces in both par- 
ties have united for the purpose of making 
a drive upon labor.—William Green, presi- 
dent, American Federation of Labor. 


Meat's never been too cheap... I 
don’t think the prices are too much out of 
line, especially since the subsidies are off. 
—Mrs. Charles A. Halleck, wife of Rep. 
Halleck (R.-Ind.), 


Divorce records show that 624% of 
recent local divorces involved servicemen. 
—Judge Julius Kovachy, Cleveland, 


The Communist Party announces it 
has increased its membership by 143,777 
in the last go dayvs.—The New Leader, 


The first Socialist State in the world 
has not released the workers from slavery 
but has reduced them to a totalitarian 
slavery that includes the mind as well as 
the back.—Brooks Atkinson, former Mos- 
cow correspondent, New York Times. 


Talk about unlimited debate in the 
Senate! You ought to hear it in three 
languages !—Sen. Arthur Vandenberg (R.- 
Mich. ). 


Many companies could afford to ad- 
vance the retirement age of key executives 


so they may enter policy-making posts in 
Government. Such men would replace 
“dollar-a-year” public servants.—William 
L. Batt. 


Attempts by organized groups to 
promote the so-called buyers’ strikes have 
not jarred the public’s confidence in their 
local merchants.—Lew Hahn, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 


The Navy has come to stay.—Ad- 
miral Wm, F. Halsey (after the Bikini 
test). 


We should stop deluding ourselves 
that there can ever be absolute security 
through international agreement. So long 
as men remain human there will always be 
the possibility that someone, somewhere, 
may at some time develop an ambition to 
conquer us.—Sen. McMahon (D.-Conn.). 


Contempt for Congress is not only 
bad for the processes of democracy. It is 
unjust and smug.—Prof. D. W. Brogan, 
Cambridge university. 


The 70°, popular poll vote for OPA 
is largely the result of government propa- 
ganda which tells the people what to think 
and what to do at a cost to the people of 
over a million dollars a day.—Henry Ware 
Allen. 


Now that his vicarious victory in the 
Minnesota primary has put him back in 
the race for the Republican presidential 
nomination, there is some danger that 
Mr. Harold Stassen may be given an over- 
dose of favorable publicity. The well- 
known build-up can be overdone.—Frank 
Kent, Baltimore Sun, 


In Mexico, Communist atheism has 
taught disrespect for our Christian faith 
and the worker, the government employe 
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PADILLA. Resented slurs against church. 


or official who goes to church is in danger 
of losing his job.—Ezequial Padilla, de- 
feated candidate for president of Mexico. 


I sometimes think our Soviet friends 
fear we would think them weak and soft 
if they agreed without a struggle on any- 
thing we wanted, even though they wanted 
it too.—Secretary of State Byrnes. 
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Capital Report 


People will listen religiously to a fa- 
vorite commentator, but it isn’t often they 
spend hard cash to convert others. 

In Walden, N.Y., a group placed a 
newspaper ad urging all who wanted “real 
facts on all live national issues” to tune 
in on commentator Fulton Lewis Jr. 

They were admirers, the ad _ said, 
whom Lewis had never seen or heard of. 
Yet they were the kind of “little fellows” 
whom Lewis travels 50,000 miles a year to 
mingle with. It’s this down-to-earth ap- 
proach which followers like and which got 
him through the first tough years. 

Small Start. Boyish-looking Lewis, 
43, slipped into radio nine years ago with 
a one-station, $25-a-week show. Though 
often tempted to throw in the towel (he 
quit law school once after only a two- 
week try), he stuck. Today he talks five 
nights a week on almost 300 Mutual sta- 
tions—more than any other commentator. 

He’s also high man in number of 
sponsors—193. In fact, Lewis was the 
first to use different advertisers on each 
station. 

His more-often-than-not controversial 
broadcasts pull 75,000 letters a year from 
three to four million listeners. An occa- 
sional envelope contains a dollar “to help 
the cause.” This puzzles Lewis who con- 
siders himself entirely independent. But 
price-control addicts who heard his debates 
with OPA-Bowles might smirk at that. 

Son of a Washington attorney—“a 





Hopeful Plug 

When Bob Hope got an idea on 
how the Government could make more 
money, he asked Fulton Lewis to pre- 
sent it to the Treasury Department. 

With 20% amusement tax cut 
from his boxoffice returns and 92% in- 
come tax, Hope figured Uncle Sam 
gets $1.12 for every $1 he makes. So, 
he said, the Treasury ought to publicize 
his shows to drum up more money. 
Lewis reported Secretary Snyder called 
it a “most interesting” proposal. 





Republican who never cast a vote’— 
Lewis helped earn his way through college 
waiting tables and playing the organ in a 
movie house. When he was 27 he married 
Alice Huston, daughter of Hoover’s Re- 
publican National Committee chairman, 
and now has two children, Buddy, 10, 
Betsy, 14. 

By the time he went on the air, he 
was an established newspaper reporter, 
writing a daily column, “Washington Side- 
show.” When he switched media, he saw 
to it that House and Senate press galleries, 
closed to all but newspapermen, were 
opened to radiomen, 

Lewis has always been a persistent, 
hard-working reporter. He sometimes 


NEWSCASTER. 


Lewis cuts through tangled 
Washington news. (SEE: Capital Report) 


spends as much as $15,000 of his $300,000 
yearly gross (one of highest for com- 
mentators) to verify material for a series 
of broadcasts. His telephone bill runs 
about $20,000 a year. 

On. the Mark. Assistant Fred Mor- 
rison keeps a suitcase and change of clothes 
in the office, ready for a flying trip to 
check an important detail. Usually, though, 
he’s on hand for a morning program con- 
ference with the boss. 

At 5:30 p.m., Lewis pulls out a bat- 
tered typewriter and taps out his own 
script. By 7 p.m., he uncrosses his fingers 
and heads for the mike—sometimes breath- 
less. But, he hasn’t missed a deadline 
yet! 


That Crosby Gang 


When Perry Como, now rated one of 
radio’s top-flight singers, recently returned 
from Hollywood to NBC’s New York stu- 
dios, he told this one about his 6-year- 
old son, Ronnie: 

It happened that Como Jr. went to the 
same school as Bing Crosby’s four boys. 
One evening Ronnie reported to Como Sr. 
that young Phil Crosby had cornered him 
and asked him who was the best singer, 
Perry or Bing. Ronnie’s answer? “Bing.” 

“Well, after all, Pop,” he mourned, 
“T know who really is best but what could 
I do? There are four of them!” 


Tops for Summer 


“Mr. District Attorney,” which wa- 
vered around 1th place during the winter, 
has hit the top of Hooper ratings to be- 
come America’s favorite summer program. 

Not only is this anti-crime thriller 
top-rank entertainment, but jurists, toler- 
ance organizations, schools and universi- 
ties have praised its social values. 

Much of the credit goes to Ed Byron, 
producer, director and co-author. A law- 
yer himself, Byron digs deep into his vast 
criminal library to give his “fiction” broad- 
casts factual basis. He claims, however, 
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he gets just as many stories hanging 
around joints on the Bowery and New 
York’s lower East Side. 

Confessors. There almost any dere- 
lict, primed with a few beers, will spill his 
past in hopes that dramatizations will 
prevent others from going his way. 

Once on his rounds Byron met a re- 
formed alcoholic who wanted to help. Next 
week “Mr. D. A.” presented The Case of 
the Lighted Lamp—story of a converted 
alcoholic who built a shelter offering aid 
to alcoholics. Later, a group of well-to- 
do men set up a similar, but real sanc- 
tuary, naming it “The Lighted Lamp.” 

New Hero. Byron began “Mr. 
D. A.” seven years ago when he decided 
to build a weekly program around a pro- 
fession. About then Tom Dewey racket- 
busted the district attorney to fame, and 
Byron took his cue. 

Now he has listeners avidly follow- 
ing the fabulous “D. A.’s” expose of bogus 
schools and employment agencies for vet- 
erans, narcotic rackets, black markets, 
and his fight against intolerance, juvenile 
delinquency. 

As a result, some district attorneys’ 
offices get so many tip-offs, ordinarily af- 
fairs for police, that police detectives are 
assigned to their offices. And some coun- 
ties have added special investigators to 
their attorney’s office. 

Appeal. No group of “competing” 
law-enforcers, however, seems to suffer 
from the “D. A.’s” new popularity, says 
the U.S. Department of Justice. It bene- 
fits all law-enforcement, officials agree. 

FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover has 
lauded the program and the New York 
Criminal Courts Bar Association has given 
it its only award. Lawyers hail Jay Jostyn 
who plays the “D. A.,” for building re- 
spect for courts. Len Doyle, the show’s 
Harrigan, was once stopped on his way 
home by a policeman. He just wanted to 
thank Doyle for all he has done for the 
men in blue. 





Leonard Halpern 


ED BYRON. Bar fly reformer makes men go 
straight. (SEE: Tops for Summer) 
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He Knows the Answers 


If your patriotism twinges a bit when 
you turn to that great authority of fact 
and fiction, The Encyclopedia Britannica 
—relax. There’s nothing un-American 
about Britannica except the name. 

The “E, B.,” as its employes call the 
encyclopedia, is older by eight years than 
the U.S.A. But it’s as American as nearly 
half a century on these shores (26 in a 
peculiarly American institution—a mail 
order house) and an enthusiastic Horatio 
Alger like E. H. Powell can make it. 

The Britannica came to the U.S. in 
1902 with a Yankee salesman who got 
tired of peddling it to Londoners. 

Even then it was international rather 
than British. A “Society of Gentlemen” 
began it in Scotland to “bring information 
to the English-speaking world.” In all its 
178 years no Englishman ever edited it, 
and English firms published only two of its 
14 editions. Today, more than half the 
4,000 top authorities writing for E. B. hail 
from the U.S.A. 

Nick of Time. There might be no 
Britannica today if it hadn’t been for 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. In 1920 when Sears 
bought it to donate to an educational in- 
stitution, a long, long time had lapsed since 
its respected pages earned a profit. 

’ Twelve years later Sears was turning 
pale at additional millions gone down the 
Britannica gullet. It took E. Harrison 
Powell—Sears’ soft-spoken, hard-thinking 
secretary-treasurer—to see life in the old 
gal and to find means of pulling her out 
of vivid red into the soul-satisfying black 
of solvency. 

Powell is the sort of man who, fondly 
called Elkan by parents, earned the name 
“Buck” in college football days and grad- 
uated finally to initials. This symbol of 
business success came the hard way—from 
Sears’ shipping room he worked through 
advertising managership and secretary to 
Britannica president. 

Employes say E. H. is one of the 
friendliest, most democratic and gregari- 
ous men in an executive position today. 
A decided spirit of optimism and co- 
operation hangs over his Swedish modern 
offices in Chicago’s Civic Opera building. 

Unstumped Expert. Despite deep 
modesty, Powell knows much about many 
things and is wide open to new ideas. He 
knew what to do with doddering old 
Britannica. 

First he abolished revising books at 
infrequent intervals, substituted yearly 
printings planned so each article can be 
revised, if necessary, twice a decade. 

Next he eliminated mail-order selling. 
Men went from door to door to tell peo- 
ple the encyclopedia was for the masses 
and could help in canning blackberries as 
well as understanding Einstein. Nowadays 
more than 80% of sales go to modest in- 
come families, most on budget plan. 

Other innovations were the Book of 
the Year (reporting political, scientific 
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and cultural developments), Atlas, and a 
research service-to encyclopedia subscrib- 
ers. Then Powell came up with a version 
of E£. B. for children—which now out- 
sells the more expensive editions. Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, Inc., offer visual 
education for school and industry. 

The Man. During those 14 years of 
getting EZ. B. firmly on its erudite feet, 
Powell's work gave ample satisfaction to 
his yen for travel. 

Leisure time he used to up his skill 
at photography and painting. Connoisseur 
Powell is responsible for EZ. B.’s Collection 
of Contemporary American Painting—ar- 
ticle illustrations which wound up as a 135- 
canvas exhibit now on a five-year tour of 
the country. 

On houses, too, he is an authority. He 
designed several, and a wing of his own 
ranch house in Colorado. He satisfies a 
“fixit” urge by personally keeping the 
ranch in good repair and making improve- 
ments like the elaborate barbecue pit. 

E. H.’s boyhood—involving dime 
novels rather than encyclopedias — cen- 
tered around an “enormous Gen. Grant 
house overflowing with relatives” in Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio, where he was born. 

A homebody by nature, he kept a big 
house in Chicago while his children were 
young. Now he and his wife have an 
apartment and give occasional small din- 
nefs for friends. 

Tie Collector. Bushy-browed and 
balding at 58, Powell is a fastidious though 
conservative dresser. His suits and shirt§ 
are always tailor-made, and he buys many. 
He also is a collector of neckties, mostly 
of small pattern. 

Since Sears gave E. B. to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1943 Powell is busy 
with a plan to produce a 60-volume series 
of “Great Books” advocated by University 
Chancellor Robert Hutchins and is consid- 
ering an encyclopedic edition of the Bible. 
What with public interest keyed up by 
programs like Jnformation Please (which 
offers encyclopedia sets to winners) and 
E. B.’s press-radio system of doling out 
curious tidbits of fact, the Britannica is 
doing 12 times the business it did when 
Powell became president in 1933. 





E. B. NEEDED E. H. He knew just how fo 
apply the necessary hypodermic. 
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TIP-TOP READING, says H. C. Minnich, Mu- 


seum Curator. (SEE: Long Lives McGuffey) 


Long Lives McGuffey 


William Holmes McGuffey—$600-a- 
year Miami University instructor—had no 
long-range motive when he first assembled 
good stories and poems in the 1830s. 

He was just providing his children 
with the sort of reading he, as a licensed 
preacher and scholar, thought they needed. 

The mild, bespectacled educator 
wouldn’t have dreamed the Eclectic (se- 
lected from the best) Readers he com- 
piled for an alert publisher would see 122 
million copies; that his name would be- 
come a household word; and that hundreds 
of McGuffey Societies would honor him. 

Last month the Federation of Mc- 
Guffey Societies gathered in annual meet- 
ing on Miami’s campus at Oxford, Ohio, 
to remind themselves and the world of 
the simple, happy things McGuffey taught 
in a day when schoolbooks preached hell- 
fire and sin. 

First R. Spelling, recitation contests 
and dramatizations of typical McGuffey 
moral lessons rolled baqk the years. At 
the evening banquet each society warbled 
a ditty from the period when McGuffey 
was studied in nearly every American 
school. They admired dainty 18th century 
engravings his publishers had “lifted” 
from English books, and extolled the reli- 
gious and moral foundation. 

At the McGuffey Museum in the li- 
brary, they saw the desk where he com- 
piled the Readers; his letters, bookcases 
and loveseat; and the Museum’s rare 275- 
volume set of original first editions, 

Going Strong. Surprisingly, reprints 
of the 1879 edition of the six Readers and 
Primer still sell briskly at American Book 
Co. Now 60¢ to $1.68, in McGuffey’s 
time they were 124¢ to 75¢—high when a 
working man’s income was 50¢ a day. 

But they never made money for Mc- 
Guffey. At only 1¢ a copy he would have 
been the rich man his publisher became. 
But—scholar-like—he received $1,000 for 
his entire 10 years’ work, 


liberty Nickels 


“Give me liberty or give me death!” 
young Patrick Henry shouted to the Sec- 
ond Virginia Assembly sitting tensely in 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, Richmond, 
Va., that March day of 1775. 

“Give us money,” cried present-day 
patriots recently. And into the coffers of 
old St. John’s the coins flowed. Alexander 
W. Weddell, former ambassador to Spain 
and president of the St. John Church 
Foundation, counted up the other day and 
found $30,000 of the $50,000 needed to 
establish an endowment for perpetual 
maintenance of the historic church—one 
of the few wooden churches of regular 
Anglican establishment to weather the cen- 
turies. 

Early Byrd. William Byrd himself 
gave the land for St. John’s—together 
with “wood for burning bricks into the 
bargain”’—in 1741, not long after he 
founded Richmond. It’s been enlarged 
several times since, and the square wooden 
tower with Christopher Wren pepperpots 
was added. Now proud members want to 
ensure their “liberty or death” church for 
posterity. 

But a foundation trying to raise mon- 
ey to restore another Patrick Henry 
shrine—his home, “Red Hill’”—has tough- 
er going. Its second annual meeting re- 
ported “disappointing results.” 

“Virginians seem more interested in 
making history than in preserving it,” 
commented Weddell sadly. 


Little Kingdom of Gilpin 


It was like old bonanza days in Cen- 
tral City, Col., this summer—days before 
Pearl Harbor, and older days just after 
the Civil War. 

Not for four years had the bell- 
ringer’s curtain-time clang summoned mu- 
sic lovers from across the country to Cen- 
tral City’s handsome gray Opera House 
for the three-week summer season. 

Gold Rush. This particular revival 
goes back to 1932. But the Opera House 
itself dates from 1878, when Central City 
put up “the finest temple of the Muses 
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GOLD SCALES. Billy Hamilton is a longtime 
stagedoor keeper. (SEE: Little Kingdom) 
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west of the Missouri” for gold-drunk 
miners of Gilpin county. The town was a 
giant-size youngster then. But 19 years 
before a fortune-hunting mule-skinner had 
struck the first $5 worth of gold that 
started a pell-mell rush on Colorado. 

Soon the town—wealthiest in the 
Territory—was looking to its culture. 

In 1872 Sen. Henry Teller put up a 
hotel that was to lure the nation’s famous 
for 50 years. In 1878 the first train rolled 
in. Central City was some pumpkins. 

Now the Glory Hole, having yielded 
its four tons of gold, is a vast scar in 
“the richest square mile on earth’—a 
show spot for visitors, along with “Old 
71,” the narrow gauge train, memorial to 
early railroading; the bobtail tunnel, 
hand-driven on the state’s oldest claim. 

The Face. But Teller House is lively 
as it was when it laid down a $12,000 sil- 
ver sidewalk for President U. S. Grant. 
Guests always stand in awe around the 
roped off “Face on the Barroom Floor.” 

They'll probably never know it was 
painted by a Denver artist in 1932, that 
the “Face” in D’Arcy’s famous poem is 
thought to be in Alaska. Teller House folk 





THEY FLOORED HER. (SEE: Little Kingdom) 


—busy selling copies of D’Arcy’s tragedy 
—Jjust don’t have the heart to inform them, 


Don’t Do It! 


The weary Windy City wants quiet. 
Chicago has declared “a crusade against 
motor car horn tooters,” says news item. 

Half a century back Buffalo’s Com- 
mon Council faced a similar headache: 

Complaints from _ irate citizens 
swamped the Council. Noisy bicycle bells 
disturbed afternoon catnaps. . . . Side- 
walks were menaced by dare-devil bike- 
riders. ... 

Bicycle By-laws. In the Buffalo His- 
torical Society museum is an 1897 decree 
issued by the Common Council: 

“Don’t make a nuisance of the bell, 
without permission of the police. 

“Don’t coast inside of city limits, 
nor ride with both hands off handlebars. 

“Don’t scorch within limits; some 
policeman may hold a stop-watch on you. 

“Don’t ride anywhere within city 
limits faster than 10 miles per hour. 
(Eight miles downtown. ) 

“Don’t get too far from the curb in 
turning corners. The law says so.” 
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STRINGING ALONG. Pearl Myers helped 


T= crowd jammed the little audi- 
torium and spilled onto the green 
Tennessee hillside. Men thumbed gal- 
luses over tieless shirts, and women, 
knee-deep in shiny-faced children, 
looked odd in hats perched high. 
They had gathered for the annual 
Old Timers’ Day, begun soon after the 
Phi Beta Phi sorority founded this set- 
tlement house in Gatlinburg to educate 
children of the then remote section of 
the Great Smoky Mountains, and to re- 
vive old carving and weaving home arts. 
Now some 100 home craftsmen 
work their hand-made looms, or whittle 
away knowing their products will be 
sold in Asheville, North Dam (TVA) 
and New York’s Rockefeller Center to 
eke out their subsistence farming. 
Tourist Mecca. Tourists have 
boomed this area at the entrance of 
Great Smoky National Park and spread 
a cosmopolitan flavor among the newer 
generation, but young and old alike 
would trudge many miles for the sim- 
ple pleasures of an Old Timers’ Day. 
Until the last straggler arrived 
Amos Reagan, president. called an Old 
Harp sing. No accompanying fiddle or 
piano backed up the singing of songs 
from The Harp of Columbia, dear to 
Tennessee and Alabama hill folk since 
the Swan brothers published the song- 
book in Knoxville in 1849. They are 
sung with a revival’s lusty joy. 
"Amen!" When the formal pro- 
gram got under way Amos paid tribute 
to the old days when people helped one 
another. “Nowadays seems folks just 
try to do the other feller before he 
does you. It’s time to repent and get 
back to the old days.” “Amen,” said 
the audience. 
Redmond Maples unslung his ban- 
jo, loped to the pulpit and strummed 


Paul A. Moore 
“Red” Maples with the mountain music. 


out Old Time Religion. Then he sat 
down to stamp a sockless foot and 
plunk out mountain music for events 
that followed—the “E-00-00-00-0-0-s” 
of hog-calling, when g1-year-old Uncle 
Dick Owenby copped the $1 top prize; 
the husband-calling, when women 
needed all Amos’ urging; the baby con- 
test when ladies rushed forward; the 
beauty contest when they hung back. 

Junior, too. Sometimes there was 
hard going to judge the funniest joke, 
best story, mountain music, old-time 
dresses, hog rifle and bow shooting, 
horseshoe pitching, corn shucking, ball 
game, weaving, spinning and sewing 
contests. Even the youngsters took part 
—and honors—in events like ballad 
singing. 

And one competition didn’t even 
give oldsters a chance. That was the 
dog-calling contest. 





Paul A. Moore 
“GEORGE-EE-EE ..." Her shrill husband- 
call won Mrs. George Reed $1 prize. 
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3,634 American dead of World War IT. 


The world is still in mourning on this first 
anniversary of the end of history’s greatest war. 
She wears a garland of white crosses that mark 
the graves of 308,484 Americans. They lie in 209 
cemeteries from Barrackpore, India, around the 
globe to Yokohama. 

The Office of the C-artermaster General 
maintains these cemeteries with dignity, respect 
and honor. It also has the job of identifying the 
remaining 28,000 American war dead known only 
to God. 

Seek Fallen. In Europe 8,000 men, using all 
the facilities of modern science, are combing an 
area of 1,600,000 square miles for 25,000 battle 
graves of soldiers who fell in the lightning advance 
of the Allies. Another crew works in the Pacific. 
The job may take five years. 

And from the Washington headquarters a 
questionnaire will be sent this month to next of 
kin offering four options for final disposition of 
the bodies: (1) burial in a permanent military 

coakad : cemetery overseas; (2) in a U.S. national ceme- 

tery; (3) in any town or city on U.S. soil; (4) in 

OUT OF THE MAIL BAG. Girls in Washington office of Memorial Division of Of- any foreign country. Clergymen predict 80% will 
fice of Quartermaster General answer correspondence from kin of war dead. ask that the remains be returned to U.S. 





: . 

FALLEN HERO. Crews hunt battle graves, trans- D-DAY DEAD. German prisoners help landscape cemetery at St. Laurent, France. 
| fer remains to one of 209 overseas cemeteries. Memorial Division now has the job of maintaining all U.S. overseas cemeteries. 
: 
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<=> Final offensive 
t U. S. Cemeteries: 


A-Marzanello ~ H-Castel 






Nuovo fiorentino 
B-Naples 1-Follonica 
C-R. Fratelli 5-Mirondola 
D-Availino K -Paestum 
E-Carano L-Pietramala 
F-Nettuno M-Tarquinia 
G-Bari N-Vada 





PRICE OF VICTORY. A total of 23,066 Americans who died on 
the road from Salerno to victory rest in 14 cemeteries, marked 
by crosses, in Italy. Arrows show victorious U.S. Army drives. 





SENTINEL. At the base of lofty Mt. Suribachi, 2,372 mambers 
of the Fifth Marine Division who fell on Iwo Jima are buried. 
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AVE MARIA. An Italian mother 


who lost two sons in the war says 


rosary for American war dead buried in the cemetery at Nettuno. 





ROW ON ROW. Seen from the sky, thousands of white crosses on 
outskirts of St. Mere Eglise, France, form a geometric pattern. 


4‘ sa 


say naeaere/ TW 





Press Assoc., Int., Acme, 


BATTLE’S COST. More Marine dead, 3,468 heroes who gave their 
lives in the Pacific, sleep in Okinawa Island Command Cemetery. 
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Health 


Wealth of Notions 


A hearty meal of rich, nutritious food 
for thought was served U.S. doctors by 
speakers at the 1946 meeting of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. Items: 

Radio-active iodine feeding may re- 
place surgery completely as thyroid-trou- 
ble treatment (the hitch: If Army gets 
atomic-energy control no radio-active io- 
dine may be given out). 

But surgery got the nod as quick-and- 
easy cure of bronchiectasis, the chronic- 
cough which is an aftermath of respiratory 
disease. 

Quickie. For syphilis, an out-patient 
penicillin treatment was reported—a job- 
time saver. And streptomycin got some 
of its reputation back: It has proved the 
best anti-infection agent in urinary dis- 
eases (even TB). 

An aid against eczema was reported: 
Common lard, taken internally. And hista- 
mine (the body’s allergy reacter) was 
found to ease peptic ulcers. 


Self Help for Diabetics 


In go A.D. the Greek Aretaeus of 
Cappadocia described diabetes: “A wast- 
ing of the flesh into urine.” But he could 
suggest no help for it. 

A 17th Century English doctor iden- 
tified sugar as the “waste.” Unabsorbed 
by body tissues, it crowded the blood- 
stream, seeped into the urine. Step by 
step later scientists traced the disease to 
sub-glands (the “Islands of Langerhans’’) 
in the pancreas. 

These produced insulin, the body’s 
sugar-solvent—only, in diabetics, they 
didn’t. And the diabetics starved in the 
midst of plenty. Then, 24 years ago, two 
Canadian doctors succeeded in making in- 
sulin from animals’ pancreas. 

Reprieve. Diabetes had been a vir- 
tual death-summons. Now it became 
merely a matter of subnormal resistance 
to infection—and an incenvenience. A pa- 


as, 





DAILY DOSE. Photo-instructions in Boston clinicians’ diabetic care 
book show how to handle and care for insulin hypodermic. 
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tient had to eat a measured diet and re- 
ceive daily insulin injections. 

Next task was to cut down the incon- 
venience by training patients to take care 
of themselves. The latest step in this 
effort is a new book Diabetic Care in Pic- 
tures (Lippincott, $2) by Dr. Joseph 
Rosenthal, Frances Stern and Helen Ros- 
enthal. (Respectively, they are diabetic 
clinic chief, food clinic director and as- 
sistant at the Boston Dispensary.) 

Actually the book is a set of picture 
directions. It shows the new patient how 
to handle his hypodermic; how to set his 
diet; how to test urine for sugar and how 
to ward off infections by such means as 
proper foot care. 

Supplement. The book is not enough 
by itself, of course. But it will be an ex- 
cellent aid to patients in keeping clear 
what the doctor told them, 

For more literate diabetics, there is 
more detail in the book their physician 
also uses, the classic Diabetic Manual 
(Lea & Febiger, $2) by Dr. Elliott Joslin, 
chief of Boston’s Baker Clinic. 


Mortal Mal-de-Mer 


Seasickness sufferers sometimes say 
“T wish I were dead.” 

Soldiers who felt that way during 
something like the D-Day landing in Nor- 
mandy probably would get their wish, 
Army leaders thought. So chemists were 
put to devising a preventive for “motion 
sickness.” They found one. 

It was a pill containing sodium amy- 
tal, atropine sulfate and scopolamine hy- 
drobromide. Soldiers reported it gave a 
feeling of “well-being.” It was to be re- 
leased commercially this summer. 

Hoarder. Now it may be held up. 
An Army prisoner on shipboard hoarded 
the pills issued him. He hoped to get 
drunk on them. Apparently he took about 
30 tablets—doctors judged after a post- 
mortem. He had died of his spree. 

That much amytal alone would have 
killed the man. However, other patients’ 
reports that they had become “intoxicated” 
on only six pills made the doctors decide 
to check once more. There is a theoretical 

‘ chance that inside some people the amy- 


tal and the atropin could react together— 
possibly unpleasantly. 


Dark Dilemma 


The maternity death rate among U.S. 
Negroes is twice that among whites, Dr. 
Philip F. Williams, noted Philadelphia 
gynecologist and obstetrician, told a group 
of colleagues. And why ? 

It reflects the general picture of Ne- 
gro health, he said. He cited Negroes’ 
“well known” reaction to TB; their sus- 
ceptibility to nervous ailments; their high 
epidemic rate. Underlying these facts he 
saw a shortage of Negro doctors and hos- 
pital facilities. A “primitive reaction” to 
disease makes Negroes neglect preventive 
medicine, he added. 

Reaction. Negro leaders gave Dr. 
Williams credit for good intentions. But 
they wouldn’t swallow his conclusion that 
voluntary health prepayment plans spon- 
sored by the American Medical Associa- 
tion would solve the problem. 

Said Dr. W. M. Cobb of Washing- 
ton’s Negro Howard U. medical school: 
(1) only three Negro Blue Cross plans 
are in operation in the whole U.S.; (2) in 
the South, where Negro hospitals are few- 
est, white hospitals exclude Negroes; (3) 
in that same area, local medical societies 
bar Negro doctors, thus closing AMA 
plans to their patients. 

Dr. Louis Wright, New York (white) 
physician, went a stage further. Negro 
doctors are too few because Southern med- 
ical schools won’t admit them at all, he 
said, and most Northern schools hold them 
to a tiny “quota.” As a result, only one 
out of every 3.300 Negroes is a doctor 
(U.S. white ratio is one to 750). 

How to Pay? The difficulty is most- 
ly money, commented Walter White, sec- 
retary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. There 
is no noticeable “tendency” to TB among 
Negroes who earn $5,000 or more. And 
the rural Negro “neglects” preventive 
medicine as does anyone else with a $300- 
a-year income—he hates to pay for some- 
thing that hasn’t happened yet. White 
doubted any voluntary prepayment plan 
would enlist many rural Negroes. 





J. B. Lippincott 


Non-diabetic may shiver at thought of needle but even child-patients 
learn its use easily. (SEE: Self Help for Diabetics) 
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CAA 


SPIRIT OF ‘26. CAA's first employes were 
hired to deal with a “hazard.” 


CAA’s Eyeful 


Like the Night, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has a thousand eyes. 

Last week some of those eyes were 
watching the racy glamor girls of air travel. 
Lockheed’s shark-shaped, four-engine Con- 
stellations were grounded throughout the 
world. 

Check-Up. Reason for the ground- 
ing order was being hunted in the burned 
carcass of a Connie that had crashed near 
Reading, Pa., killing four members of a 
Transcontinental & Western Airlines train- 
ing crew. 

CAA wasn’t going to let a Connie fly 
again until it was as safe (three acci- 
dents in the past 10 months) as it is fast 
(top speed better than 350 mph). 

All the while, though, CAA’s other 
eyes were watching jobs that seldom flash 
into public ken with the bang of the Con- 
stellation smash, 

Unblinking. Busiest eyes were star- 
ing out over 40,000 miles of an invisible 
chain without which flying in America 
would be about as practical as snow in the 
Sahara—the Federal Airways System. 

In Alaska an airways worker trudges 
knee deep in snow to check an automatic 
radio “location marker” while in Arizona 
another may be guzzling ice water while 
he broadcasts all-important weather data 
to planes aloft. 

All along the system the business of 
getting planes from place to place, safely, 
goes on 24 hours each day. Between every 
city served by a scheduled airline, CAA’s 
airways system provides a link. 

At every major airline field the most 
familiar part of the system functions. It 
is the air traffic control tower. From these 
towers CAA technicians keep airwaves 
filled with landing and take-off orders. 
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Without them airfields would be mad- 
houses of deadly confusion. 

Crate Craze. CAA dates from 1926. 
Main sponsors of governmental air con- 
trol, that year, were ex-World War I fly- 
ers who said they shivered in their flying 
boots just thinking about the “crates” that 
civijians were flying without any checks. 

By 1940 the name had changed three 
times (Aeronautical Branch of Commerce 
Department, Bureau of Air Commerce, 
Civil Aeronautics Authority) but the origi- 
nal credo of the first Air Commerce Act 
still holds good: 

“Promotion of air commerce. Regu- 
lation of air commerce in the interests of 
safety. Provision of aides to navigation. 
Assertion of the sovereignty of the U.S. in 
the air space over the land and water. 
Definition of the applicability of the navi- 
gatian, customs and immigration laws to 
aircraft.” 

When CAA’s predecessor bureau be- 
gan the work of checking the nation’s fly- 
ing machines there were 2,740 planes. Of 
these 832 couldn’t pass safety tests. To 
fly the planes there were only 1,572 men 
who knew enough about piloting to get by 
an examination, 

Brood. Today 24,666 non-military 
aircraft are supervised by CAA. To fly the 
giants among those planes there are 6,200 
airline pilots, for charter and other air 
services there are 30,060 commercial pilots 
and for private planes there are 150,000 
people who fly just for pleasure or in con- 
nection with personal business, 

CAA sends inspectors to (1) airfields, 
to check pilots and planes and (2) fac- 
tories to check work on new aircraft. At 
CAA’s laboratories work on aircraft and 
equipment improvements goes ahead inde- 
pendent of commercial interests. 

From giant skyliners to midget pleas- 
ure craft CAA has the last.say on “may it 
fly?” After it does fly CAA supplies an 
un-ending stream of bulletins on how to 
make it fly better. Its information service 
supplies air instruction books for school 
children or airline captains. 





CAA 


WATCH TOWER. At. 105 of these stations 
CAA directs air traffic. (SEE: CAA's Eyetul) 


Biggest job confronting CAA now is 
a king-sized airport project that will dou- 
ble the 3,000 landing fields now .in use 
across the country. 

For this CAA will eventually spend 
$500 million to be appropriated at the rate 
of $100 million per year. 

Town Share. More than two-thirds 
of the airports planned under the program 
will serve towns of less than 50,000, with 
the emphasis (nearly 50%) on towns of 
less than 5,000. 

Result of the program will tip the 
scales away from the present airport situa- 
tion wherein only 1,629 of America’s 3,047 
counties have landing facilities. County 
coverage will be expanded to 88% as CAA 
gets a new eyeful. 


$$ From the Air 


Two years ago the small (2,500) 
town of Eldon, Mo., was on the brink 
of depression. Then it sprouted wings, 
got nation-wide publicity for the plan- 
ning of a “model airpark” and flew 
right off the brink into prosperity. 

Now, with the airpark in use, city 
officials reported air-wise Eldon’s gains: 

Average volume of business up 
35%. Population increased by 375. 
New business planning to enter the 
town: A $75 thousand cheese factory; 
two shoe factories employing 600 work- 
ers; two concrete block plants; a bus 
line; and 14 new stores. 





Chug vs. Buzz 


In a period often called the Air Age, 
one very obvious question was bound to 
be asked, sooner or later—‘Are railroads 
necessary?” 

Well aware of that, the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, through paid ads, jumped 
the gun and asked itself. In the same 
breath it provided its own answer (an 
elaborate “yes’’). 

"Show Me." “We'd like to see an 
airplane tote a trainload of oranges from 
Los Angeles to Chicago .. .” was the ad’s 
opening challenge. 

If airlines answered they might point 
out that the giant Stratocruisers now in 
use carry a useful load of more than 30 
tons, equal to two freight-cars full of 
oranges. 

But even if they did counter with that, 
S.P. was ready in the next few lines: 

“We can tie nearly a mile of cars to 
a single locomotive and roll 5,000 net tons 
of freight at a crack. . .. The advantage 
of the train is simply this: You can pull 
more than you can carry. All other forms 
of transportation are, in effect, carrying 
their loads in their arms.” 

Zoom! Airlines’ only reply to that 
could be to cite the Stratocruiser’s 315 
mph speed—about which no railroadman 
would care to argue. 

To prove there are no questions about 
that, S.P: admitted “Airplanes have their 
place.” Airlines thought so too. 
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KEEP YOUR KIDDIES 


HAPPY... HEALTHY 





and SAFE with 


NEW BEGINNERS 


ROLLER SKATES 


Heat toughened, 
long lasting, radi- 
ant red steel wheels 
° - rustproof to 
stand all weather 
+ « New comfort- 
fortable straps that 
won't scratch shoes 
$2.39 . no keys neces- 
sary ... adjustable for all beginners shoes 
sizes 7 to 12. 


KIDDIES SAFETY SCOOTER 
4 RUBBER WHEELS 
NON-TIPPING 

RUSTPROOF FINISH 


New, different, designed 
for safety of kiddies 3 to 7 
years . .. 23% inches high, 
well balanced .. . light alu- 
minum parts ... heavy 
rubber tread mat... “‘silver 
gleam”’ long-lasting, rust- 
proof finish... unique 
steering device. ... For use 
indoors or outdoors. 


SEND NO MONEY! Pay postman, plus C.0.D. 
charge, or send money order and we pay postage, 








Se eae aaa wre cree ere era ew 


PLAY-WELL, INC., Dept. 2 
1700 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 

















| 
: 0 Send me pairs of Roller Skates 
i *OC Send me——. Kiddies Scooters 
Name 
: Address 
[ City. State 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMY 











Naval, military, aviation training in the 
Sunshine City.’ Accredited yg 
for all colleges. gov't academies. Grades 
7 to 1Z. Small classes. All sports, 
band. Fleet of boats. 715 acres 
on Boca Ciega Bay. Catalog. 4 


Registrar, Box G 
St. Petersburg, Florida 








NATIONAL INSTIT 
VOICE DISORDERS 


Speech de- 


Acute stammering, loss of voice corrected 
veloped in retarded children. Kesidential institute. 10 
weeks’ correction course or 40 weeks’ specialist training 
course. Approved under G. I. Bill and A.M.A. 

Dr. Frederick Martin, Box P, Bristol, Rhode Island. 


High School Course 


at CLULAE Many Finish in 2 Years 


as rapidity as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi- 

fern Sosbeel work—prepares for college entrance exams. Standard 
texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects 

completed. Single subjects if desired. Ask for Hetin. 


merican School, Dept. HC-41, Drexel at 58th. Chicago 37 





WANT A '% 
Ue$- GOVERNMENT : 
JOB ? ; 


$1756 to $3025 Year 


Get ot = / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Immediately / Rn T102, Rochester 4, 


Common f 

education = eee Rush to me without charge 
usually a 32-page book with list of 
sufficient S many RUA ae oe | Big Fer 
, - % ependable Job, (2) ell me how 
Veterans Get & to get one of these jobs. 


Preference 
Mail Coupon WED ec occvcbeseseceshsbuvetewsens 
today sure 

J AGT. 2... ccvvecccccces PP ccceks 
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Edueation 


Schools’ One-World 


The movement for world peace, with 
the schoolroom as the cornerstone, is gain- 
ing impetus this month. 

At Syracuse University, a conference 
of elementary school principals recently 
heard Dr. Clarence W. Hunnicutt of Syra- 
cuse say: 


“Since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed. 


Foundations can and should be laid in the 
classrooms. 

“People are not born with prejudices, 
they acquire them from others as children. 
Schools must avoid sowing seeds of scorn 
and dislike for others by practicing and 
teaching the principles of democratic liv- 
ing. These are the keys to universal un- 
derstanding.” 

Unified Teaching. At Endicott, 
N.Y., next week, educators from the U.S. 
and 28 foreign countries (Russia excepted) 





Which Will It Be? 


“The atomic age forces the people 
of the world to learn to live together 
with good will and understanding or 
perish, In the classrooms of this. and 
other nations are being shaped the atti- 
tudes, understandings and skills in re- 
gard to human relations that spell peace 
or disaster.” —Herbert L. Seamans, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Inc., at Syracuse. 





will gather at the call of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Their goal: Taking an 


active part in the new United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 


Delegates will be urged to form an 






























effective teachers’ organization to support 
UNESCO and to develop a curriculum 
that can become the basis for unified 
school programs throughout the world. 

World Charter? In New York this 
week the Committee to Frame a World 
Constitution—13 college presidents and 
professors headed by Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchins of Chicago University—will con- 
tinue work on the draft of the constitu- 
tion. 

The Committee plans to start publi- 
cation and a bulletin this fall. The basic 
problem, as the committee sees it, is the 
choice between a minimum world govern- 
ment guaranteeing the enforcement of 
peace, and a world federal constitution 
centered on a “Bill of Human Rights.” 


Road to Better Schools 


Though need for better and more 
widespread education is generally recog- 
nized, its schools are the nation’s most 
poorly financed public activity. 

Dr. J. R. Mahoney, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Utah and 
chairman of the National Education As- 
sociation’s Tax Education and School Fi- 
nance Committee, blames the states’ ‘‘an- 
tiquated and inefficient” methods of rais- 
ing and spending school money for this 
situation. 

Scattered throughout the 48 states 
are 114,000 school districts, ranging from 
40 in Utah, to roughly 12,000 in Illinois. 
Each district operates as a unit, financing 
its schools mainly~from local property 
taxes and depending on state aid to cover 
the balance. 

Out of Date. This vast number of 
school districts is a holdover from the 
horse-and-buggy era, Dr. Mahoney says. 
He contends that hundreds of school 
boards working independently defeat co- 
ordinated state programs and increase op- 
erating costs. 

The first step to better-schools-at- 
less-cost is consolidation, Dr. Mahoney 
pointed out (Utah started this in 1920), 
meanwhile reassessing property to equalize 















BRAIN SCULPTING. Schools must mold peace framework in the minds of youth, say Dr. Hun- 
nicutt and Eva G. Pinkston, National Education Association. (SEE: Schools’ One-World) 
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tax burdens, and revising state and local 
programs for school revenue. 

During the property survey that fol- 
lowed Utah’s consolidation, assessments 
ranging from 10% to 150% of sales value 
were found. Equalizing them stopped feel- 
ings of discrimination and created a:will- 
ingness to pay-more taxes for school sup- 
port. 

Results: Substandard schools have al- 
most completely disappeared; teachers’ 
salaries have increased; Utah’s schools 
now rank among the best in the country. 

Corrective Steps. To straighten out 
states still practicing antiquated methods 
of school financing and administration, 
Dr. Mahoney proposed that NEA make a 
national survey of school conditions and 
then support reorganization programs 
through its state units. 

“The philosophy of education and the 
blueprints for a desirable public school 
system are already well advanced, awaiting 
only the financial resources necessary to 
put these ideals and plans into operation,” 
Dr. Mahoney says. 


A Tip for Colleges 


When facing an emergency the Army 
calls overage officers back to active duty. 
Universities and colleges, hard-pressed for 
teachers, should do likewise with retired 
professors. Gen. Omar Bradley, Veterans 
Administrator, told educators during a 
national conference on educational prob- 
lems. 

Among Army officers recalled after 
Pearl Harbor was Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Gen. Bradley pointed out. He 
added with a smile: “You'll have to admit 
he’s done a pretty good job for his coun- 
try.” 


Health Study 


If you put ultraviolet light into schools 
and public meeting places you would de- 
stroy vast numbers of airborne germs and 
reduce infectious diseases. This has been 
good medical theory for years. 

For proof, General Electric Co. turned 
to Pleasantville, N.Y. (pop. 4.454) last 
January. In co-operation with the local 
health department and the board of edu- 
cation, G.E. installed germicidal lamps in 
the town’s private, public and parochial 
schools. 

The Proof. Only 15 cases of chicken 
pox and measles (the two diseases used 
to record progress of the project) were 
reported among 1,205 students during the 
following seven months. In nearby Mt. 
Kisco, similar in size, where no lamps 
were used, 71 cases of the two diseases 
were recorded among 999 pupils during 
the same period. 

Enthusiastic over the experiments, 
Pleasantville town fathers have agreed to 
continue it for three years, urging wide- 
spread use of the germ-killing lamps in 
churches, stores, movie houses, homes and 
factories. 

Lamps are installed so their rays are 
reflected into the upper reaches of the 
room to avoid painful or serious burns to 
occupants. 
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(ve Made Hundreds of 
Articles From Aunt Ellen’s 
WORKBASKET Designs / 


GOOD NEWS for you sets, baby items, toys, crib 
ladies who love needlework! spreads, bibs, etc. Besides that 
New designs each month—the there are complete directions 
latest creations in handcraft for knitting, tatting or cro- 
and needlework—hot iron oy gg = a rh ey 

mat oon , anew ~¢tma such as lace edgings, doilies, 
transfers worth many times pan-holders, aprons, chair sets 


: a 
their price! . and a variety of things you 

All these are now avail- will love te make for gifts, 
able to you in Aunt Ellen's bazaars, and for use in your 
Workbasket—a pattern and home. 


direction service that comes to Send $1.50 today to Aunt 
you twelve times a year for Ellen’s Workbasket, 4483 
just 12%%c a month, Westport Station, Kansas City 

Each issue of the WORK- 2, Mo., to receive this service 
BASKET contains a large for a full year. If you're not 
sheet of hot iron transfers, delighted with the very first 
with a variety of motifs each issue, Aunt Ellen will return 
month—such as designs for your money and you may keep 
pillow slips, tea towels, van- the material you have received 
ities, pan-holders, luncheon without any obligation, 


J2eS CORN CUTTER 


Cuts Corn 


FASTER- 
EASIER 


@ Save unbearable 
labor ... time and en- 


4, MICHIGAN 


“PANSIES 


PLANTS 


ACT NOW! 100 healthy. 

ergy ... Eliminate the mess and spatter well-cut Giant Pansy 

of home corn canning. Lee's Corn Cutter is the Seiten Dense. 

world’s fastest and easiest way to can corn. 5 strokes Guaranteed to uce in Spring thou- 

finishes an ear in less than 10 seconds. Improves sands of beautiful velvety-rich pansies 

flavor, cuts down spoilage, fits all size ears. in riot of gorgeous colors! Mail now! 

SEND NO MONEY Rush orders bring 10 

Sweet William Plants 

for fall planting FREE! Order now, pay $1.94 

plus postage on arrival. Cash orders sent prepaid. 

Money back if not thrilled. Send to 


Buy af Local Dealers or Send $1.00 Postpaid 
LEE SALES CO., 104 S. Record, Dallas, Tex. 


Educational Trouble Shooters) ,,, MICHIGAN BULB CO.” Deve p-s00s 


nt 148 Monree Ave.,N.W. Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
| Successful college preparation and gen- 9 = 


; eral education for boys. Our tests enable 
| us to (1) discover causes of difficulties: 
(2) devise method of education to fit each 


This new 128-page book, *“Stammering, 


| case; (3) make up quickly lost time; (4) 
} plan individualized program—each stu- Its Cause and Correction.’’describes the 


dent a class . 
_ Bogue U nit Method for scientific correc- 
Not everyone needs Oxford, but he tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 


who needs us, needs us badly. cessful for 45 years. Free—no obiigatton. 


OXFORD ACADEMY, Box M-95, Pleasantville, W.J. fe ee ce SS See 


tate = Tower, indianapolis 4. img, 
Here is the Easiest Way t 

WRITE for PAY NEW WRITERS a 

thecks ford! WeMOooferd act ee 6~ FREE 


in newspapers, magazines and books. 
No previous experience necessary. Send 
INFORMATION 


Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
caccinatiog writing field. May bring you .DETAILS 
postcard for information—FREE. , 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-P independence Bidg. Colerade Springs, Cole. 






































up to $5 per hour spare time. Expe- 

rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 

NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. -~ 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

200-C Seuth Seventh (2) St. Louls, Me. 














U.S. Govt urges home fruit tree planting NOW 


Big New STARK YEAR BOOK 
72 Art Color Pages... FREE 


We stand 20% of the cost of amazing new Fruit 


Tree Collections to encourage Prompt Planting 
Specials in Roses and Shrubs get 4 
EW varieties of fruit trees save years of wait- € . 

New— : ing —now ready to help National Health: 
STARKING : , Bred and Selected to bear younger. 

Apple } Introduced by the wizards of horti- 
(Trademark) . culture, Burbank and Stark. Lus- 
cious fruits of mammoth size and extra 
flavor. Pure Strain and Hybrid trees cross bred for vigor and 
hardiness so they thrive and bear almost any where farm crops grow. 

They are given head start by Stark Extra Heavy Root System 
of grafting—each tree inspected 5 times by nursery *xperts to as- Please send 1947 
sure you very cream of the crop—no runts or weaklings. te? Book of Champion 

GLORIOUS BOOK OF CHAMPION FRUITS (FREE while . Fruits. 
they last) shows miracle fruits, shrubs and roses in color photos. O) Check here for special 10- 
*“Experts' Choice” Fruit Tree Collections now at 20% off—we stand 
Ys of cost to he ng ye = promos planting needed to overcome 
shortage. Specials in shrubs and roses. MAIL COUPON today. 


STARK NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., Box HH-06, Louisiana, Mo. 


SPARE -TIME SALESMEN & WOMEN WANTED 
— Big money weekly. O. E. Griffin made exceptional 
earnings, $240.01 in month spare time. iggest 
chance in years as Govt. urges Home Fruit Tree 
Planting. CASH paid weekly. Liberal commission, 
valuable prizes. Free outfit. Free training. No in- 
vestment. Don't misschance. MailCoupon NOW! 




































tree proposition. | 


[} Check here tor special over 20-1 
tree proposition. ] 
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Check here if interested in liberal Weekly C 
& come Plan for Spare-time selling Stark prize t 





















Business 





For Young Men Only 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., one of the 
nation’s largest advertising agencies, pon- 
dered the business future of young men 
coming back from World War II, bought 
advertising Space to get its ideas before 
veterans. 

“Who,” asked Ayer, ‘will run the na- 
tion’s largest businesses in 1973?” 

For answer, the firm cited 143 top 
men of the country’s largest businesses. 

“Twenty-seven years ago, most of 
them came back from a war, too, began 
their business careers at the bottom. 

“One started work for $1.50 a week 
—r11 others for less than $5 a week. Forty- 
three others started work for less than $10 
a week. Ejighty-one others received be- 
tween $1o and $25. Only seven received 
more than $25.... 

“The average first wage of all 143 
was $13.40 a week.” 

Who will America’s future business 
leaders be? “Exactly the same kind of 
men,” says Ayer. “Then, as now, they will 
be leaders with courage, ambition and 
initiative enough to come up the business 
ladder, rung by rung.” 


Industrial Lipstick 


Thousands of major and minor indus- 
tries throughout the U.S. have turned to 
color for added illumination and worker 
safety. Not only are walls and ceilings 
painted but machinery, too. 

Triple Sight. Du Pont calls the proc- 
ess “three-dimensional seeing” and uses 
six muted shades of yellow, orange, green, 
red, blue and white for visibility, pro- 


il OR re. Beg: Recah FB ES 


tection and precaution (see photo below). 

Large industrial color users include 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Schick, YInc., 
Douglas Aircraft and Parke Davis, Inc. 
Smaller plants are rapidly adopting the 
idea. Foremen and managers declare that 
working conditions are far pleasanter and 
accidents are down to a minimum where 
color is emploved. Workers agree. 


Big Means ‘‘Guilty’’? 


The Government’s anti-trust suit 
against 350 oil companies and the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute may be a clue 
to the next Presidential campaign. If so, 
that campaign will attack big business— 
simply because it is big and regardless of 
whether it has hurt public interest. 

These three straws are in the wind: 

1. President Truman indicated his an- 
tagonism toward big business merely be- 
cause of bigness when he said he would 
rather seé 100 small steel companies than 
one U.S. Steel; rather 1.000 small banks 
than one National City Bank. 

2. In the anti-trust suit against the 
three big tobacco companies the Supreme 
Court upheld the lower court, though the 
record disclosed that the “big three’ had 
been losing trade to smaller rivals. Hénce, 
the decision is taken to mean that if a 
company merely has the latent power to 
restrain trade it is guilty under the Sher- 
man law regardless of whether it uses that 
power. This is revolutionary. Heretofore 
mere power to act has not been regarded 
as a crime if the act itself was not com- 
mitted. 

3. Smaller War Plants Corporation 
reported to the Senate on the growth of 
large corporations during World War II. 

Delayed. Considerations of this kind 
prompted the petroleum companies in the 
course they recently adopted in opposing 
the Government’s suit. The suit, which 





Du Pont 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL SEEING. Scott Paper Co.'s green-painted packaging machines improve 
workers’ efficiency and reduce injuries. (SEE: Industrial Lipstick) 
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alleges monopoly and conspiracy to re- 
strain trade, was filed in 1940. It lay 
dormant during the war with approval of 
Government officials, including President 
Roosevelt, because prosecution-would have 
hampered production of vital war materi- 
als. Following revival of the suit last May, 
discussion between all companies involved 
and the Justice Department took place 
with a view to simplifying the case. 

Government attorneys made sugges- 
tions as to a negotiated settlement with a 
consent decree. Sun Oil Co., believing 
that the man in the street regards a con- 
sent decree as equivalent to a plea of 
guilty and foreseeing “bigness,” rejected 
all consent decree suggestions and an- 
nounced its decision to meet the justice 
Department on the courthouse steps. Other 
companies decided likewise. 

Answer. Supporting its spirited de- 
nial of all charges, Sun Oil offered to prove 
that gains from increased efficiency in pro- 
duction and distribution from years of re- 
search and from various marketing econ- 
omies have been passed on to consumers. 
The company said it competes with hun- 
dreds of oil companies and has tried to set 
the pace within the industry for better 
service, higher quality products and lower 
prices. 

“This,” the company argued, “has had 
the effect of intensifying competition 
among the hundreds of companies with 
which this defendant competes throughout 
its operating territory.” 

The company also demanded sub- 
stantiation of a long list of generalized al- 
legations. Sun Oil President J. Howard 
Pew called this ‘an effort to focus the 
vague, broadside generalizations into spe- 
cific charges of alleged unlawful acts.” 

Other defendant companies withheld 
answers, but attacked the suit with a series 
of motions, challenging jurisdiction of the 
court and seeking clarification of the 
charges. 


Telephones Go Traveling 


“Hello, boss, what’s the orders? 

Thus may a truck driver, miles out on 
a highway, telephone his home base if 
present plans are approved by the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

‘American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has asked FCC to okay radio-phone serv- 
ice along 1,400 miles of U.S. highways. 

Newest request by A. T. & T. is for 
permanent receiver-transmitter stations 
between Washington, D.C.,and New York; 
Buffalo and New York; and Los Angeles 
and San Diego. First users will be buses 
and trucking companies. Pleasure drivers’ 
phones come later. 

Units Working. The urban radio- 
telephone situation is less complicated, op- 
erating within only a 20-mile radius. Cab 
companies are interested. Taxi applica- 
tions cover 36 states and 133 cities, from 
Lompoc, Cal. (pop. 3,379) to Waterville, 
Me. (pop. 16,688). FCC has issued 92 
such permits. 

Radio-phone equipment will weigh ap- 
proximately 1oo Ibs., cost about $22 a 
month, include an initial 15 to 20 calls. 
Is it practical? A. T. & T. says “yes.” 
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LOANS TO LITTLE BUSINESS probably will constitute 95% of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation business lending by the end of the year. Emphasis now is 
on rehabilitating 1 million small concerns which folded because of 

ted the war. Credit (at 4% interest) can be had from one month to 10 

aie. years. 


ice REFRIGERATOR PRODUCTION, now less than 200,000 a month, is still 100,000 units 
her under pre-war figures. Montgomery Ward & Co. offers four new 

models for immediate delivery . .. the only mail order house listing 
de- refrigerators. 


on U.S. EXPORTS are estimated at about $94 billion this year, more than double 
re- the average for the three years before the war. 


n- PRELIMINARY MEETING for the International Trade and Employment Conference will 
we. be held in London about Oct. 15. Decisions will go before the World 
neh Conference on International Trade scheduled for next year. Eighteen 
- nations at the first meeting represent 95% of world trading power. 
Talk topics were originated by the U.S. and Latin America. 


CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS in 1946 are expected to total little more than 300,000 
ad tons—-less than 4; that of 1941. Production of rubber goods in U.S. 
ion is at an all-time high-140% to 150% above thé output in 1940. 


ith LARGE SIZE TRUCK AND BUS TIRES are in fairly good supply. But small tire pro- 
duction won't equal demand until late fall or early winter. Spare 
tires won't be included with new cars unless Civilian Production 
Administration changes its mind. 





he in a move to discourage foreign buying of scarce American goods be-— 
de- fore production begins to satisfy domestic demand. 


Id CHICAGO GRAIN BROKERS are predicting the Government will be forced to permit 
sae unlimited use of corn for distilling to prevent a severe price 

he ° decline. Record corn and wheat crops have been forecast by the 

he Department of Agriculture. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY SPOKESMEN say anyone paying more than 85¢ a lb. for butter is 
getting black market stocks which had not been disposed of when price 
ceilings went out June 30. 


BILLION—DOLLAR TRADE with our territories and possessions is anticipated for 
on this year. In 1945 Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
if bought more than $780 million worth of goods from U.S. and present 
ral shipments are far ahead of last year's total at this time, 


FLY AND MOSQUITO problems have not yet been licked despite tremendous strides 
made with DDT and other insecticides during the war. Expanded Army 
research along these lines is under way. 


or PRODUCTION OF GLASS goods is being hurt by the shortage of molds, which can be 
ns traced to the critical situation in pig iron. Shortage of soda ash 
k; also is likely to cut plate glass output. 

- INDUSTRIAL BUYING will be at an all-time high for another year at least. Man- 


ufacturers could boost output 50% if raw materials were available. 


MORE THAN 10,000 BANKS are ready to extend credit for purchase of consumer du- 
0- rable goods and the list is expanding. Main effort will be to dissuade 
p- customers from cashing war bonds to buy goods. Banks hope to induce 
ab them to take bank credit instead and gradually pay off loan. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION is at virtual standstill because of-.doubled labor and ma-— 
terials cost, won't get under way for another six or eight months, 
says a national poll of road-planning commissions. 


AUTOMOBILE PATENTS lead the field. One fourth of all patents being registered 
p- in U.S. today relate to automobiles. 
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Don’t let fire destroy your home. 
Protect it with a Pyrene Fire Ex- 
tinguisher. Buy it at your home 
and auto supply dealer today. 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
free booklet of household 
hints sent on request 


By the way: 

When did you last 

test the fire extinguishers 

in your home? Be safe... . 
keep a Pyrene refill handy. 


fyrene Manufacturing Compan’ 


~ NEWARK 8 NEW JERSEY — 


SPONGEAWAY 


“es helps dog get over 
; Summer Eczema from fleas 


Is your dog scratching himself 
sore? Then treat him for Summer 
Eczema; sponge him with (or dip 
him in) Sponge-Away solution. Al- 
lays itching, checks scratching. 
Kills fleas, lice, ticks. Promotes 
healing, hair regrowth. Speed your 
dog's recovery from disfiguring 
Summer Eczema. Get 25c bottle 
(makes 2 quarts) from pet, drug, 
or department store today. 


A PULVEX QUALITY DOG PRODUCT 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of 
insecure false teeth dropping, slipping or 
wabbling. FASTEETH holds plates firmer 
and more comfortably. This pleasant powder 
has no gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Doesn't cause nausea. It’s alkaline (non-acid). 
Checks ‘‘plate odor’’ (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store. 





OTTAWA 


2 TRACTOR 
Fells Tree, Cuts Log a SAW 


Uses Power Take-off Ly 
tractor. Saws fast. Easy on fuel. Thousands of satisfied 
users. Biglabor saver, Low price. FREE BOOK 6 PRICE LIST. 


OTTAWA MFG.CO. D-864 Forest Ave. Ottawa,Kas. 


Gas on Stomach 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 


When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas, 
sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the 
fastest-acting medicines known for symptomatic relief — 
medicines like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No laxative. 
Bell-ans brings comfort in a jiffy or double your money 
back on retury of bottle to us, 20c at all druggists. 
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Tennis Pays Off 


In the inner sanctum of the U.S. 
Lawn Tennis Association, smug ruler of 
the amateur game, the word “professional” 
is enough to start a minor riot. To the 
USLTA, tennis is a game played by “gen- 
tlemen’”’—for fun. 

To keep up this pretense, however, 
has strained many a USLTA imagination 
in the last two decades. Top-notch ama- 
teurs, unable to receive pay without losing 
their amateur standing and unable to live 
on nothing, turned “tennis bum.” They 
rode the plush country club tournament cir- 
cuit for free, got costly prizes which were 
readily convertible into cash, suffered only 
sly winks at heavily-padded expense ac- 
counts. 


Old Master 


Biggest thrill at Forest Hills came 
not from winner Robert Riggs but 53- 
year-old Bill Tilden. For two sets, 
Tilden bested young Wayne Sabin, 6-4, 
9-7, then wilted, 1-6, 1-6, o—6. 

But before he lost Tilden made 
this clear: Few, if any, present stars 
could have beaten him in his prime. 

PPP PPP PPP EE PE EPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


Under this system, good non-pros 
could make up to $500 out of a big, sup- 
posedly amateur meet. Meanwhile, pro- 
fessional tennis—unlike its big brother, 
pro golf—languished in the cap-touching 
servility of instruction at the better clubs 
or in barnstorming exhibitions by former 
amateur stars. 

Explosion. But by last week, the 
USLTA was trying hard to realize that pro 
tennis looked as if it had arrived. For 
this untoward event, the USLTA could 
thank (1) the rise of a Professional Tennis 
Players’ Association; (2) last month’s pro 
tournament at Forest Hills, L.L., holy of 
holies of amateur net play. : 

The PTPA had been born last winter 
in Miami where playing professionals, en- 
vious of such pro golfers as Byron Nelson 
(winner of $60,600 tournament money in 
1945), frankly patterned their group after 
the highly-successful Professional Golfers’ 
Association. 

They named the immortal William T. 
Tilden I, tournament chairman, corralled 
ex-world champs Don Budge, Bobby Riggs, 
Fred Perry and others, planned 50 tourna- 
ments for 1946. Off they went to swing 
racquets in Miami, Dallas, Richmond, 
Brookline, Mass., and elsewhere with va- 
ried success. In Philadelphia they drew 
the largest tennis crowds in the city’s his- 
tory. In Forest Hills they hit the jackpot. 

There, while USLTA die-hards wrung 
their hands, the pros played their roth, 
but first important, national championship. 
The crowd paid $35,000 to watch some of 
the best tennis in years. 

Looking Ahead. To singles winner 
Bobby Riggs, who beat Budge in straight 


sets, went $2,300, plus $800 for being on 
the runner-up doubles team. To the pros 
—PTPA members and their teaching col- 
leagues—went a Forest Hills contract sew- 
ing up the tournament for the next five 
years, 

All was not sweetness and light, how- 
ever. The PTPA still has troubles to iron 
out, among them the court antics of some 
of its members. But pro tennis now has 
established one thing: It’s out of the dia- 
per stage. Next goal: A tennis open in 
which professionals could play the ama- 
teur kings. 


Biggest Year 


The U.S. Department of Commerce 
looked around, discovered what everybody 
suspected: 1946 was likely to be the big- 
gest sports year in history. 

Well-heeled Americans, said the De- 
partment, will spend about $4 billion on 
baseball, golf, tennis, football, other sports, 
and amusements, including movies, by 
Dec. 31. 

Scholastic and collegiate demands for 
equipment are rising. Millions of men and 
women veterans have new interest in ath- 
letics. Attendance is soaring. 

Top Mark. One proof: The New 
York Yankees came through as expected 
to set a record of 1,510,934 fans at 46 
home games. The previous mark was the 
Cub’s all-season 1,485,166 in 1929. 


They’re Off! 


For horse race fans—runners and 
harness—August is a big month. It brings 
the Saratoga and Hambletonian, 

This year the famed Saratoga track 
in upstate New York (oldest in the U.S.) 
reopens Aug. 5. The meet, first there since 
1942, will last through Aug. 31.6 

Big Field. Already more than 1,000 
horses have been ljsted. Among them is 
Assault, winner of the Kentucky Derby, 
Preakness and Belmont. He'll race in two 
big events: The $50,000 Gold Cup and the 
Saratoga Handicap. 

Set for Goshen, N.Y., 


Aug. 7, was 


Internationa} 


VET. He's still good. (SEE: Old Master) 
PATHFINDER 
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Acme 


ASSAULT. After Derby, Preakness, Belmont, 
comes Saratoga. (SEE: They're Of!) 


the Hambletonian, bright star of the har- 
ness sport. Among the leading horses: 
Deanna, daughter of Rosalind, 1936 win- 
ner; Chestertown, Westfield Girl, Victory 
Song, Bombs Away and Walter Spencer. 


Here We Go Again 


The day after Champion Joe Louis 
belted Challenger Billy Conn into oblivion 
last June 19, boxing writers unanimously 
voted the first postwar heavyweight title 
“fight” one of the ring’s great fiascoes. 

Moreover, they could see no one 
among such still current plug-uglies as Jer- 
sey Joe Walcott, Elmer (Violent) Ray. 
Lee Oma or Tami Mauriello who'd be 
capable of knocking Louis’ crown even 
slightly askew. 

Yet, last week, Mauriello was pre- 
paring for a title bout with the champ 
Sept. 18 in the same Yankee Stadium that 
saw the Louis-Conn flop. Canny promoter 
Mike Jacobs had induced Louis to reverse 
a decision not to fight-again in 1946 and 
had picked Mauriello as the victim. He 
also had trimmed the $100 top admission 
for the Conn affair to a modest $30. 

Build-Up. Tami’s manager, James 
(Lefty) Remini, lost no time trying to 
build up the engagement. Said Lefty: “If 
an old, fat man like Galento could do the 
terrible things he did to Louis [in 1939] 
. « « Imagine what young Tami will do. 
Louis isn’t climbing into the ring with any 
Conn this time.” Said Tami, suddenly 
overwhelmed by it all: “Joe is easy to 
hurt. If he fights the way he fought Conn 
—timid like—I'll knock him out.” 

To Mauriello’s credit are 77 fights 
and 51 knockouts, compared to Louis’ 52 
and 50. For his last appearance, May 17, 
the Bronx Italian laid off the beer and 
spaghetti long enough to train. Then, in a 
gesture of international good will, he 
floored Bruce Woodcock, British heavy- 
weight king, for keeps in the fifth. 

Never Kayoed. Nevertheless, his 
selection for a title scrap smelled strongly 
of the “bum-of-the-month” campaign 
Louis went through from December 1940 
to July 1941 when he kayoed seven men in 
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as many months. Most of Tami’s k.o.’s 
have been over comparative unknowns. 
He’s lost seven fights and has been floored 
frequently, though never knocked out. His 
rough but wide-open style is made to order 
for Louis. 

Louis remained calm about his forth- 
coming 23rd title defense. ‘Tami,” he 
said, “is a good boy, and entitled to his 
chance.” To most observers, this added 
up to a chance to be knocked senseless, 
but, if Tami can get into the ring with the 
champion without being paralyzed by 
fright he ought to put up at least as good 
a battle as Conn did. 


Scorer’s Nightmare 


Game; Ogdensburg, N.Y., vs. Granby, 
Border League. Statistics: Four homers, 
five triples, eight doubles, 53 hits. Score: 
Ogdensburg, 35; Granby, 1 


Homeless Golfers 


Scattered over the U.S. are some 
2,000 municipal and daily-fee golf courses 
where those unable to afford country club 
privileges nevertheless may play the an- 
cient Scottish game. 

As of 1941, the last year anybody 
counted up, nearly 1 million men and 
women took their golf on this pay-as-you- 
play basis. It was a big jump over the 
handful who used the first public course in 
Van Cortlandt Park, N.Y., in 1896. 

Last week, while wealthier golfers 
continued digging divots at the nation’s 
3.288 private clubs, the cream of the pub- 
lic links players met in their 21st amateur 
tournament—at Denver. 

All Kinds. Nearly 4,000 had tried for 
places in the qualifying rounds, including 
clerks, artists, students, teachers, brick- 
layers. 

Winner of the individual prize was 
Navy veteran Smiley Quick, 30-year-old 
Los Angeles city champion, who defeated 
Oregon State student Louis Stafford, 22, 
three and two, in the 36-hole final round. 
Players also vie for an intercity title and 
the Warren G. Harding team cup. 
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- + «mow cross him up with a low inside pitch, 
and he'll probably strike out.” 











Generating Sets 
2,000 to 36, WATTS 





A Sheppard Diesel may cost slightly more than an 
ordinary engine. But, it will soon save enough on fuel 
bills to pay the difference — because if uses common 
domestic furnace oil. After that, you are all set to enjoy 
years of oil-thrifty power... long after a cheaper 
engine would be wern ovt. That's why it's thrifty to 
spend more in the beginning . . . that's why ‘‘Diesel's 
the Power .. . Sheppard's the Diesel". 


Power Units Marine Engines 
3% to 56 Continuous H.P. 3% to 62 Continuous H.P. 


R. H. SHEPPARD CO., INC., 
56 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 


DIESEL'S THE POWER- 


USED 
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ARMY SERVICE 
SHOES $4.85 


(Plus 15¢ Postage) pair 
IN GOOD CONDITION 
NO REPAIRS NEEDED 

Suitable for All Outdoor Wear. Sizes 54% to 12. If not completely 

satisfied, return shoes, and money will be prom AA refunded. 

Send Check or Money Order; No C. 0 
MAIL ORDER ONLY 
Reference—Central National Banx of Delaware 


FIRST STATE PATCH CO. 


419 Shipley Street Dept. P. Wilmington, Del. 


STROUT’S 


NEW FALL CATALOG 


Just Out! Farm Bargains from Coast to 

Coast. Mailed Free. STROUT REALTY 

255-EA 4th Ave., 453 S. Spring, 
New York 10, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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: ° ° The Big Money-Making Rabbit. 
Raise Chin-China Big Demand For Fur and Food. 
We pay Cash for your youngsters. Easy Work. Big Profit. 
Small Capital. An ideal Business for Anybody Anywhere. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM, R75, Sellersville, Penne. 


SELL 
CHRISTMAS 
» CARDS 









Astounding yolees | with | name 
imprinted. 15 beautiful box as- 

~ sortments of Christmas cards, 

gift wrappings and cards for 
all occasions. Popular person- 
alized Stationery. 0 experience 
needed. Write TODAY for samples 
and complete selling plan. 










CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, 952 
117 W. Peart Street, Cincinnati 1, Ohle 
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Write for “15 Ways to Make 
Rope Last Longer’”’—prepared by 
Plymouth Cordage Co., world’s 
largest rope-makers— Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 


{ 
PLYMOUTH 
CORDACE PRODUCTS 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST—BECAUSE 
IT'S ENGINEERED FOR YOUR JOB 





You CAN’T WORM WRONG 
‘ 


\ for tape, hook, whip, round (ascarid) worms when 
\ you worm your dog as directed with Pulvex 
Worm Capsules, a combination treatment which 
insures your worming right. Used by leading 
\ breeders. Packaged 2 ways: for puppies, 
\ for dogs. Either, 50%; double-size, 75% 
‘ At pet, drug, department stores. 


\ PULVEX 


4K COMBINATION TREATMENT 
WORM CAPSULES 


“ASTHMADOR 


, — Is My Best Friend” 













™=CHORE GIRL 


“Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 

Back again to lighten your work. Better than ever because 
of war-born improvements. Ask for me at your favorite 
store. Accept only the genuine with my picture on the tag 
and name stomped on eyelet fastener. 10¢ everywhere. 
pa OE i ah nc cha th a ici Aditi} 
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“New Genius: 72 


Romantic people sometimes picture a 


great composer as an unhappy fellow 
starving in a garret, his ability unrecog- 
nized until after his death. 

Charles E. Ives doesn't fit that pic- 
ture. He's a highly successful insurance 
agent. But, except to a handful of musi- 
cians who had read his scores, this great 
American composer was almost unknown 
until his 72nd year. 

Then, in May 1946, the Second An- 
nual Festival of Contemporary American 
Music devoted an entire concert to Ives’ 
works. The music, never before performed, 
was written more than 40 years ago. Crit- 
ics acclaimed it. The Musical Courier 
wrote: “The evening brought the exciting 
discovery of an important master. Let us 
hear more of him.” 

Native Talent. Ives’ father was a 
musician. From him Ives received early 
training, then studied music at Yale. But 
he went into the insurance business, and 
never tried to make a profession of music. 

His music is as American as the 
Fourth of July. It’s based on what he 
heard as a boy, growing up in Danbury, 
Conn. Other composers have used Amer- 
ican folk music, but with European forms, 
rhythms and harmonies. Even George 
Gershwin’s Negro folk opera Porgy and 
Bess is Italian in form. 

Off-Key Hymns. Ives put into his 

music the harmonies and rhythms he heard 
when the village band played; when he sat 
in church or went to camp meetings. He 
wanted the effect of a wheezy old organ 
playing hymns, with the congregation sing- 
ing along, off key. So he wrote quarter- 
tones, the first composer to do so. He 
used several keys at once, long before the 
German Schonberg had startled his listen- 
ers with that device. 
. Ives wanted the effect of a small-town 
band, with someone tootling half a beat 
ahead of the rest, and someone else just a 
fraction late. He got this by writing dif- 
ferent rhythms and different tempos for 
certain instruments. He’s even written for 
two orchestras at once, to sound like two 
bands passing in opposite directions. In 
his piano music, he’s used tone clusters, 
played by pressing down a group of keys 
with a ruler or stick of specified length. 

Most of Ives’ larger works depict 
scenes from New England. His piano 
sonata, called Concord, Mass. 1840-1860 
is in four movements, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, The Alcotts and Thoreau. His 
sonata for violin and piano, Children’s 
Day at the Camp Meeting has been re- 
corded by Joseph Szigeti, famous violinist. 

European Admirers. In spite of the 
American feeling of his music, Ives was 
recognized in Europe long before he was 
in the U.S. Perhaps that’s because Ameri- 
cans have been so accustomed to Euro- 
pean music that their own seems foreign. 

Much of Ives’ music is difficult. Even 


a gifted musician must devote a great deal 
of time and energy to master it. Few 
orchestras have time to rehearse it. Some 
of the songs have been performed in small 
concerts at colleges. Until last spring 
none of the larger works had been per- 
formed. There are still several symphonies, 
orchestral suites, cantatas, as well as 
chamber music to be heard for the first 
time. 


Guitar Maestro 


Last month 2,500 members of the 
American Guild of Banjoists, Mandolinists 
met in Buffalo. They wanted to show their 
favorite instruments are: (1) fun to play, 
(2) capable of worth-while music. 

Proof of this last came from their 
three top heroes: Miguel Angel, ‘virtuoso 
of the classic guitar’; Bernardo De Pace, 
“wizard of the mandolin’; and Ken Har- 
vey, “America’s greatest banjoist.” 

Bottle & Glass. Miguel Angel had 
learned a lot of music since the night in 
Yucatan, Mexico, when he brought home 
a broken-down guitar. His parents had 
hoped he'd learn to play the flute. 

“To discourage me,” says Miguel, 
“they put a bottle and a glass on the table 





MIGUEL ANGEL. (SEE: Guitar Maestro) 


and told me that was the outlook for me. 
What they meant was that anyone who 
played‘ the guitar was likely to wind up in 
a saloon playing for drinks.” 

Miguel wound up instead in Times 
Hall, New York, last November, present- 
ing the guitar as a versatile concert in- 
strument. And in Buffalo he played his 
new Sonata Nocturnal in three classical 
movements. 

How He Does It. What makes Angel 
a hero to fret-players is his hammer-harp 
stroke. (The hammer stroke makes sharp 
single notes; the string is hit from the top 
with the finger nail. The harp stroke, used 
in chording, has soft tonality; the string 
is plucked from the side. ) 

Angel gets plenty of both volume and 
tone from his guitar by combining the 
strokes. He uses the very tips of his 
fingers. 


PATHFINDER 
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ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Tracked Into The Home Can 
Infect Your Whole Family! y 


Lose no time! If your feet itch, or skin be-  : 
tween toes is cracked, 

or raw from Athlete’s\ . A 
Foot, get Dr. Scholl’s ' oman epee 
Solvex. Relieves itch- 

ing at once, kills fungi “_ 

on contact, aids rapid 
healing. Liquid, 
Ointment or Pow- 
der. 50c at Drug, 
Shoe, Dept. Stores. 








Kills the fleas 











wt QUICKLY! 
Povcratived by Keeps others off 
‘Good Housekeeping for days! 


Soy, OLECIE OF 
45 aoveanistn WE 


Still 25¢ and 50s 
sY aren 


MS HAR sa HOME! 





No experience required ne for ‘ Lj is of like wild! 
SAMPLES FOR "AGENTS et, a ae 
send name at once. A penny poe vstal will do. SE xD nO TONEY. Just 
your name. KRI STEE | 867 Bar St., AKRON, OHIO 


Low Price MOAGV LW ezauescr 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6-HP motor with 
- friction clutch for safe operation. 
eu. vf Cuts down timber, brush and 
+ | . hedge; turn blade veateeey and 
saw logs to length. Can be 
equipped to fell largest 
trees. Has clutch pulley for 
belt work. Fully guaranteed. 
Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 
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STOP THE REDS: Bullitt would use bombs. 


Bullitt’s Russia 


Whatever the reception of William 

C. Bullitt’s new book, The Great Globe 
Itself (Scribners: $2.75), there is one cer- 
tainty concerning it. It won’t be ignored. 
Already, its contents have made front page 
news and provoked Russian sympathizers 
into hysterical denials of its accusations. 

The reader will not be surprised at 
this excitement for William C. Bullitt, 
former ambassador to Russia, has rolled 
up his diplomatic sleeves and waded into 
a denunciation of Stalin, communism, and 
all that the Soviet government stands for, 
with such force and clarity that, whether 
the reader agrees with him or not, he can- 
not help but feel pessimistic over the pos- 
sibility of our country’s ever coming to a 
workable understanding with the Soviet 
Union. 

For here, in black and white, is a 
former ambassador, not only predicting 
war between the U.S. and Russia but even 
advocating it, or at least that we use the 
atomic bomb now to “stop new crimes of 
Soviet imperialism.” 

World Conquest. “We cannot get 
off this planet,” states Bullitt flatly, “and 
at some point we shall have to stop Soviet 
imperialism or submit to Stalin’s rule.” 
For the real aim of the Soviet government, 
regardless of blind and wishful thinking to 
the contrary, is to “conquer the earth for 
communist dictatorship.” 

Already Russia possesses a sixth of 
the earth’s surface, controls much more, 
and has its powerful fifth column in the 
form of communist parties scattered 
throughout the rest. For example, charges 
Bullitt, so called American Communists 
are loyal first to the Soviet Union, are po- 
tential traitors to the U.S. and would be 
ashamed if they were not. 

Getting Tough. To halt this steady 
aggression, Bullitt demands an end of our 
appeasement policy. Instead, we should: 
(1) immediately enroll all remaining dem- 
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Make your back-yard a 
picnic ground by building 
a “Dynair’ Grille! Just 
enclose the skeleton met- 
al frame-work with field 
stones, and you have a 
first-class grille at less 
than half of what out-,, 
door grilles have cost in 
the past. Send stamp for ~ 
Jiterature. 


MICHIGAN ROADSIDE TABLE CO. 
407 Peoples State Bidg. Pontiac 15, Mich. 


TRAVELS 


with the aid of 






NAUSEA. 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 
THE WORLD OVER 

8 ENLARGED 


ROLL DEVELOPED ‘Stance 
Reprints 4c. 16 exposure rolls 
55c. 36 exposure rolls 34x44 30¢ 


prints, 4c each, developing 10c. 
WISCONSIN FILM SERVICE 
West Salem, Wisc. 
















it’s EASY TO 
LEARN TO 
The Magazine Institute offers an up-to-the-minute course 
in writing for magazines which makes it easy to get started 
in spare time at home. You may concentrate on either 
fiction or non-fiction. Send today for the FREE CATALOG 
describing the Magazine Institute method. No obligation 
THE nag | INSTITUTE, INC., Dept. 708-D 
50 Rockefeller . Rocketetler Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS! 


AMAZING! 50 with name $1; 21 Card Feature 


Box $1, profit to 50c. Selling Plah and Samples 


on approval. 


MERIT, 70 William St., Dept. C, Newark, N. J. 











BOY O’BOY! POP’S RIGHT / 
3-IN-ONE MAKES 
THINGS RUN 
LIKE NEW! 
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DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
+» MANGE... DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratches continually, it’s probab ily 

not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now a 
noted specialist's discovery—Dr. Merrick’s SULFO- 
DENE—applied externally, stops itching in minutes... 
clears up scales and sores in a few days. Only $1.00 in 
stores or order direct. Money back guarantee. Address: 


SULFODENE, Box H-186, BROOKFIELD, ILL. 


Cen SULFODENE 


MODERN MEMORIALS $600 


(DELIVERED) 


EASILY INSTALLED 


Cast aluminum, 6 x 16 inches. 
Raised lettering, border and wreath. CAST BRONZE 
slightly higher. Cwrite today for free section of actual 
marker, free catalog of other styles, sizes, prices, de 
livered to your city. Representatives wanted, 


FIRESTONE FOUNDRY, Dept. 53 Ashiand, O. 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 


THIS PLEASANT EASY WAY 
Why use strong-smellin oe s when fragrant, 
mildly medicated Cuticura anishes grime and 
odor quickly? Finish with fragrant, borated Cuti- 
cura Talcum to absorb perspiration and guard 
against offending. Buy at your druggist’s today! 


CUTICUR SOAP AND 


TALCUM 

























TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
weak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New 
Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 
LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fits al! 
shoes. Cuxhions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: ‘‘Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!’ Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or ©.0:D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money back if no blessed relief. 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83 ST., Dept. 43, N. ¥. C, 24 


Toxite KILLS 


Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 
wont FLEE Bvpemmsce 
ic se 
“holes and garden sprayer. Trea t Pier taste for 
oguarete Ohler Grove, SEE a, See Tees aes 

ic ir ouse BEV’ 

to control times a day. Ask your dealer or WRITE. 


TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 












OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 
supplying DDT and other profitable products 
to farmers. No experience or capital required. 
Must have auto end 
Write or wire 


McNESS COMPANY 
Dept. 722, Freeport, Illinois 


good references. Permanent, 
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Williams & Meyer Co. 


LINCOLN’S GIRL FRIEND, portly Mary Owens. 


ocratic countries into a federation, sup- 
ported and, if need be, armed by the U.S. 
to oppose Stalin; and (2) maintain the 
superiority of our airforce and continue 
production of the atomic bomb in the hope 
that Russia, which is not ready for war 
with the U.S., will find it expedient to 
halt its aggression at least for the time 
being. 

As for a permanent solution, Bullitt 
can only advance the weak hope that the 
Russian people themselves may eventually 
throw off the voke of communism and be- 
come a peace-loving democracy. 


Gone With the Gestapo 


So much has been written about the 
suffering of the Jews under Hitler that it 
is surprising to discover new and enlight- 
ening evidence in a quiet little book just 
published. The book is Homecoming by 
Joseph Wechsberg (Knopf: $1.50) and 
there isn’t a corpse or a beating in it, but 
it is more effective than the grimmest 
newsreel in bringing the tragedy close to 
home. 

Joseph Wechsberg is himself a Jew, a 
lucky Jew because in 1938 he left his home 
in Moravska-Ostrava, Czechoslovakia, and 
came to America. 

Just how lucky he was he realized in 
1945 when as a sergeant in the U.S. Army 
he went back to his hometown in search 
of news of his family. He found his old 
home bombed out, an empty lot where the 
synagogue had stood, and his family gone. 
swallowed up by concentration camps or 
forced labor battalions. 

Coffee in Jewel Box. He did, how- 
ever, find his wife’s parents still alive al- 
though hungry and not yet accustomed to 
the absence of danger. They, too, had 
been lucky. The Gestapo had been there 
only three times. His mother-in-law had 
been able to swap her good grey dress to a 
farmer’s wife for butter. The Russians 
had given them bacon after taking baths 
in their bathtub all one night. They even 
had a few beans of coffee locked away 
with his mother-in-law’s rings. 

Altogether, Joseph Wechsberg found 
nine familiar faces in the whole of Os- 
trava, nine left out of the thousands he 
had once known. He left with relief. Now 
he was going back to America. Now he 
was “really going home.” 





Love’s Labor Lost 


There’s a jolt in store for thousands 
who cherish the idyll ‘of Honest Abe’s 
lingering devotion to the dead Ann Rut- 
ledge in the pages of Lincoln’s Other Mary, 
(Ziff-Davis, $2.50). 

The authors, Olive Carruthers and R. 
Gerald McMurtry, deal with the girl his- 
tory forgot, of a love that strove hard to 
bloom in the Sangamon wilderness, then 
wilted as the first faint blush of blossom 
began to emerge. It was beset from the 
start with difficulties. 

“She made me think of my mother,” 
Abe said humorously of the fine Kentucky 
lady he had asked to be his wife, “from 
her want of teeth, weather-beaten appear- 
ance... and a kind of notion that noth- 
ing could have commenced in infancy and 
reached her present bulk in less than 35 or 
40 years... . Yet he found her hand- 
some, elegant, and brilliant beyond his 
dream of a woman. 

For her part Mary Owens, prim 
daughter of a wealthy planter, was drawn 
to the rough New Salem storekeeper her 
match-making sister boosted, and was 
loathe to let this rising star slip from her 
hands. But she found him “deficient in 
those little’ attributes and links which go 
to make up the full chain of woman’s hap- 
piness,” and in later life did not regret 
casting aside the opportunity of becoming 
the wife of an illustrious President. 

Ladies Last. The book puts the an- 
gular frame of the budding statesman in a 
new light—the double feminine focus of 
Mary Owen’s appraising eyes and author 
Olive Carruther’s candid pen. Both men 
and women will smile wryly over scenes 
like the time Abe left Mary to cross a 
swift stream alone—and got called down 
roundly before friends. 

The relatively scant material on which 
the 191-page story is based was drawn 
from exhaustive research on the part of 
Prof. Gerald McMurtry, and a lengthy ap- 
pendix offers substantiation as interesting 
as the narrative. 

The book is well-written. Suspense is 
maintained despite the fact that the reader 
knows in advance—like a movie-goer who 
comes in at_the end—that the guy doesn’t 
get the gal. 
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IS SKIN BETWEEN 
TOES—CRACKED 
ITCHY, PEELING ? 


Watch out 
for 
Athlete’s 
Foot! 


Don’t delay 





apply Zemo—a Doctor’s 
fast acting agent—so wonderfully sooth- 
ing yet so powerfully effective that first 





applications promptly relieve itching 
soreness and aid healing. Zemo actually 
kills on contact the germs that cause 
and spread Athlete’s Foot. It helps 
guard against re-infection. That’s why 
Zemo has such an amazing record of 
continuous success! The first trial of clean 


stainless Zemo con- 
vinces. Alldrugstores. ZEMO 
OUCH.my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


mune Sec 


Amazing rubber mold-making outfit makes 
perfect flexible molds of plaques, ash 
trays, bookends, etc. Molds cost 6c to 
25c each. Each mold makes hundreds of 
novelties and gifts to sell for $1.00 
apiece and more! No experience neces- 





















sary Everything furnished. Quick and 
easy Start profitable business in your 
home—sell to stores, gift shops, friends, 


resorts, road stands, by mail. Full or spare time. 
for complete FREE details and easy instructions. 


$O-LO WORKS, INC., Dept. 5-809, LOVELAND, OHIO 


N OTTAWA Saw 


World’s Fastest ey i. 


6 HP. . S 
EASY TO os mma 
ay Felis trees. Saws bi 


4 
omalt bor limbs. 
for belt oul “a! : Pulley 


le, wei less than lower 
powered units. FULLY doo GUARANT PED Cash in on fuel 
shortage. Turn wood } co. inte money. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO “Pine St, Ottawa, Kansas. 


Qe SHOWING NEWEST 3 
Christmas Cards é 
MAKE MONEY—lcts of it—between mow and 
Christmas. Amazing values in PERSONAL IM- 
PRINTED CARDS including 25 for $1. Also fast- 
octling ROXE S including our outstanding “BLUE 
RIBBO ASSORTMENT. Exceptional gift wrappings, etch- 
ings. Religious Assortments. Samples sent on 


approval. 
No experience necessary. CHAS. A. BELZ co. 
Dept. w-2 914 Wainut St., Phitadelphia, Pa. 


Write 












MERCHANDISE CATALOGUE 


FREE 


Send name and address on'penny post 
ecard and we'll rush new bargain cata- 
logue by return mail. Immediate de- 
livery on Electric Toasters, Heating 
Pads, Fountain Pens, Cameras, Elec- 
tric Hot Plates, Wool Sweaters, Slacks, Chenille Robes, 
Jewelry and dozens of other scarce items. No obligation! 
1,000,000 satisfied customers. Rush post card today to 
ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART, Dept. FF 
510 N. Dearborn St. Chicage 10, Illinois 








SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


RISTMAS CARDS j-~. 
7 c+* 


AMAZING “ OILETTE’’ CARDS 


pike costty oll oil paintings. Designs never 
efore offered. Gets orders fast, Gor- Bag; 2 
eous Christmas Cards with name, 25 for Fm 
a up. 9 other profit Assortments. New n Name 
tures—clever ideas. 
Write today for Samples on al. 
PURO CO. 2801 Locust, Dept. 620-K, St.Louls, Mo, 
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“What are you folks planning to do with the 
extra vegetables?” 


Beyond My Control 


People, when they come 
To me and say: “ 
“My, is it not 
Hot today!” 
Do not realize the fate 
They bring upon me... 
For the cake of ice 
That I’ve been 
Sitting on (in thought), 
Alas .. . shrinks down 
To naught! 

—Ruth D. Smith 


The advertisement read: “Custom- 
mixed paints; no guesswork; we mix them 
in 1,000 tints, tones and shades.” But 
Clem, the town barber, came home empty- 
handed the other day. “Imagine,” he 
told the boys, “they couldn’t even give me 
plain red and white striped paint for my 
pole.” 


Good Old Joke Department 


“Who’s that?” 

‘Smy friend Jones. He came here to 
see if he couldn’t cure his absentminded- 
ness.” 

“How is he getting along—improv- 
ing? 

“Well, after his wife took him down- 
town in a taxicab he kissed the driver and 
gave his wife 60¢.” 

“Improving, huh?” 

“T don’t know. At breakfast his back 
must have started itching. He poured the 
molasses down his back and scratched his 
pancakes.” 


National Notes 


—Mayor Roger D. Lapham of San 
Francisco signed a petition asking for his 
own recall from office. 

—So that people won't forget his 
name, Robert D. Blue, governor of Iowa, 
wears blue suits and blue ties, has all his 








No other book like this authoritative 
new work edited by Meta Given, well- 
known lecturer and home economist! 
Published by makers of famous Home 
Canners Caps and Jar Rings, it brings 
you scores of new methods... 120 illus- 
trations...67 NEW RECIPES for 
serving canned foods! A costly book to 
produce, but yours for only a fraction of 
the cost...25¢ stamps or coin! Don’t 
miss it! Mail coupon today. 


The HOME CANNERS CAP CORP. (15) 
80 White St., New York 13, N. Y. 

I enclose 25¢ for copy of The Home Canners 
CANNING BOOK. (PRINT CLEARLY) 


(Name) 





(Address)...... 


The HOME CANNERS CAP CORP. 















MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 


QUILT PIECES ae 


FREE! 500 Yds. Thread! tb 

Beautiful new prints. Large colorful ; 
— = : Ibs. (18 to 22 — only 

plus stage. Sent 0. 

FREE! EX XTRA! five hundred a 
good white #50 thread FREE and 16 
lovely quilt patterns all sent free. If he K 
not perfectly satisfied, just return Ce = 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing 
thread and free quilt patterns for 
your trouble) and we will refund your 
$1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH ways! 
You be the judge. You can't lose. Could 
anything be more fair? Compars our offer 


9 pe: 
FREE! 
s 
and liberal guarantee with others. Send No ERR? 
Money! Just mail a card Today. Act Now! 


REMNANT SHOP, Box 497-H, SESSER, ILLINOIS 


YOU CAN USE ‘EM 
MORE THAN ONCE! 


Motifs for four pairs of pillow slips 
come to you in No. 9716. Over 
100 other designs for tea towels, 
luncheon sets, bedroom ensembles, 
pillow slips, baby’s things — in the 
improved hot iron transfers, usable 
2, 3, or more times. Ask for AUNT 
MARTHA‘S Hot Iron Transfers at 
dept. & variety stores or send 10¢ to 
3956H Central, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


Aunt Marthas ‘of prow 
ee ee 


Checked in A Jiffy 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and 
other itching conditions. Use cooling, 
medicated D.D.D. Prescription. Grease- 
less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 
ie itching fast. 35c trial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 
Gruggist today for D_D.D. Prescription. 
Write for informa- 
tion on what steps 


PATENTS 


an inventor should 
Patent. 


or more 










THANSFERS 





take to secure a 


RANDOLPH & BEAVERS, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
345 Columbien Bidg. Washington 1, D. C. 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWINGS 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veco SHINOLA 


@ You can’t make par with the fair sex if 
you don’t watch your grooming p’s and q’s. 
Shinola will keep your shoes looking nifty. 
But more than that—the oily waxes in 
Shinola help preserve the leather. It pays to 
KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 

*~\- SHINOLA WHITE is a cinch to put on, 
yet it’s hard to rub off. Swell for all 
types of white shoes—leather or fabric. 
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~~ /SHINOLA 


~—= PASTE OR LIQUID 


HINOLA} = gi 
WHITE |  coLors 10¢ 


MICHIGAN 


TULIPS 


(zy 
BIGGEST 


in) 
BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 


and Cottage Tulip Bulbs,mar- 
velous assortment of flaming 
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rainbow colors guaranteed to 
flower 4 years. 

SEND NO MONEY... R 
EF PAY LATER. Bulbs reach you in time for 
FRE fall planting for only $1.69 plus c.o.d. post- 
age. Cash orders sent prepaid. FREE .. . 
prompt action brings you 12 genuine Dutch 
Iris bulbs FREE. Act now. Send your name and address to 
Dept. R-1904 
MICHIGAN BULB co. Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Sell Christmas Cards 


uP TO 
100% and Personal Stationery 
PR iT Extra money selling outstand- 
ing $1.00 Christmas card assortment to friends. Coste FREE SAMPLES 
you 50c up per box. Also Religious, Gift Wrapping. ¥ 
Birthday assortments 35c up. Extra Bonus. Request 
eample $1.00 Christmas box on approval FREE ER 


SONA 
XMAS CARDS 
ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO., Dept. M-107, ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
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sample 50 for $1.00, 25 for $1.00 Personal Christmas 
card and Stationery Portfolice. Special Offers. 








“Mama, should Marigold be out here without a bra?” 


Still True 


printing done in blue ink and has blue 
ribbons on his typewriters. 

—After being defeated in his candi- 
dacy for the state legislature, B. D. Peck 
of Athens, Ala., inserted this ad in the 
paper: “I wish to thank those who voted 
for me for representative. My wife wishes 
to thank those who didn’t.” 

—Cleon Mount of Noblesville, Ind., 
Republican nominee for the office of Tip- 
ton county circuit court judge, filed an 
affidavit listing his campaign expenses as 
3¢. He had bought a postage stamp. 

—It cost Teterboro, N.J., taxpayers 
approximately $5 for each ballot cast in 
the municipal election, although all the 
candidates were unopposed. Teterboro has 
only 22 registered voters and the town 
will have to pay five election commission- 
ers $17.50 and $17 for a voting machine. 

—The best examination paper on good 
citizenship in a contest sponsored by the 
D.A.R. at Ridley Park, Pa., was won by a 
Japanese girl, Tehru Nakana. 

—You can gain or lose an hour by 
crossing Main St. in Delmar, Del. The 
Delaware-Maryland line runs right up the 
center of Main St. The Delaware side has 
daylight saving time, while the Maryland 
side is on standard. 

—Saline County supervisors directed 
that the courthouse clock in Harrisburg, 
Ill., be turned back to standard time, but 
William Harry, the courthouse janitor, has 
refused. He’s being paid by the city which 
is on daylight saving time. 

—Harold Helfer 


Political Notes 


An ex-stabilizer named Bowles, 

One of the boldest of souls, 

May gamble his fate 

In the Nutmeg state 

On the uncontrolled roll of the polls. 


Dictionary of Atomic Terms 


Atom: Eve descended from his rib. 

Atomic: Overeating will give you this 
kind of an ache. 

Fission: Done in a boat with hook 
and line. 

Radium: Latin plural for radio. 

Uranium: What some of us do not 
have sense enough to come in out of. 


One Ebenezer Elliott, born 1781, was 
years ahead of his time. Away back-there 
he gave us a definition that still holds: 

What is a Communist? 

One who has yearnings 

For equal division 

Of unequal earnings. 


Quips 


In the last year just about everybody 
but the housewife has taken a turn in 
walking out. She’s had to stand in line.— 
New York World-Telegram. 

All shortages are going to disappear, 
they promise us, except that old familiar 
money shortage.—Boston Globe. 

The cheapest thing to build nowadays 
is an air castle.-—Tulsa World. 

It is reported from New Mexico that 
lariats made of nylon are “strong enough 
to hang an elephant.”” Come, come—can’t 
we keep politics out of this?—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Two days of starvation diet? Fine! 
Even that little rest from stuffing our- 
selves will add to years to our lives.— 
Miami Herald. 

Surveys show that modern students 
are taller than their fathers. But whose 
fault is it that fathers are always short ?— 
Malone (N.Y.) Evening Telegram. 

One of the current mysteries is why 
sO many persons travel when it’s well 
known that things are the same all over.— 
Boston Globe. 

We would suggest that one thing that 
may be wrong with Congress is that the 
Slaughter Committee is working on sur- 
plus property disposal instead of the meat 
shortage.—Columbus Citizen. 

This country needs less Government 
in business and more business in Govern- 
ment.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

British sports have taken on a strong 
international flavor. Their golf champion 
is an American and their tennis champion 
is a Frenchman.—Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. 

They now have a jet-propelled auto 
capable of doing 140 mph. And it’s prob- 
ably no more dangerous to meet than the 
jalopy with worn-out tires, no brakes and 
one eye shut.—Chicago Tribune. 
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@ I’ve got things I know you’ve been 
wanting a long time and I’m ready to 
ship them NOW. Stoves, Irons, Toasters, 
Vacuum Cleaners... Farm Trucks, Cow 
Stalls, Stanchions, Hammer Mills, 
Farm Mixers... Roofing, Siding, Paint, 
Farm Tools. 


YOU PAY LESS— YOU GET MORE. All these 
items and hundreds of others are in my 
new Catalog at prices you wouldn’t be- 
lieve possible. Every one will save you 
money, and you'll be amazed at the 
wide selections. 


SERVING FARMERS IS MY BUSINESS. For 
over 50 years I’ve made it my business 









MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY to 


NATIONWIDE RETAILERS 8B 


HARD-TO-GET ITEMS at 
New, Low Prices...NOW 


in my NEW CATALOG.. it’s fret 


PASTE COUPON ON 1¢ POSTCARD OR MAIL I 






to give farmers the biggest and best 
values in farm and home supplies, every 
one backed by my MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE. That’s why millions 
of them buy from me in preference to 
anywhere else. 


GET MY CATALOG—SEE FOR YOURSELF. You 
can’t begin to realize how many things 
I have or how much you can save on 
them until you see my new 1946 Fall 
and Winter Catalog. I’ve got one ready 
for you...just send the coupon. Do it 
TODAY so you can be sure to get what 
you need. 


ENVELOPE Every Item in my 


Catalog is Backed by my 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Pes SF SS SSS SSS SSS FSF SSF SSF SSS eee 
JIM BROWN, Dept. 6000, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Dear Jim : Send me a copy of your New Mail Order Catalog 
and be sure my name is put on your mailing list. 
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By-the-yard scoop for the schoolhouse set— 
Bates Big 'n’ Little prints on crisp, silky 
combed cottons. Scaled to size, and wonderful 


to sew to Simplicity Printed Pattern #1703. 
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Reg. U. S. Pal. Off. ay 
80 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13,N.Y... 


